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SUNDERLAND IRON BRIDGE. 


[ With an Engraving. ] 


OWLAND Burpon, Esq. of 
Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, and of Castle Eden, Dur- 
ham, and M. P. for that county, 
has lately enrolled the specification 
of a patent for his invention of a 
certainymode or inanner of making, 
uniting, and applying cast-iron 
blocks, to be substituted in lieu of 
keystones, in the construction of 
arches; the said cast-iron blocks 
being kept in their proper posi- 
tion, ‘and made to abut against 
each other, and to support any in- 
gumbent structure, by means of 
wrought-iron bars, and wrought 
or cast-iron braces afhxedsto their 
sides, and passing horizontally be- 
tween ribs composed of the said 
cast-iron. blocks. The invention, 
consequently, consists in applying 
iron, or other metallic composi- 
tions, to. the purpose of construct- 
ing arches, upon the same principle 
as stone is now employed, by a 
subdivision into blocks easily port- 
able, answering to the keystones 
of a common arch, which being 
brought to bear on each other, 
gives them all the fisimness of the 
solid stone-arch, which, by the 
great vacuities in the blocks, and 
August, 1797. 


bridge lately ereéted by Myx Bur- 
A 


their respective distances in their 
lateral position, the arch becomes 
infinitely lig hter than that of stotie, 
and, by the “tenifcity of the metal, 
the parts are so intimately connest- 
ed, that the accurate caleulation of 


the extrados and intrados, so ie 


cessary in stone-arches of ma 

tude, is rendered of much less con- 
sequence. The block of cast-ivon 
is five feet in depth, four inches in 
thickness, having three arms, and 
making a part of a circle of ellip- 
sis: the middle arm is two feet in 
length, and the other two are in 
proportion. On each side of ‘the 
arms are grooves (2 of an inch 
deep, and three inches broad) tor 
the purpose of receiving malieable 
or bar-iron; and in each arm are 
two bolt-holes. The blocks being 
united with each other in ribs, and 


the ribs connected and supported: 


laterally by hollow tubes six feet 
long and four inches in diameter, 
the whole becomes one mass, 
having the property of keystones 
cramped together. 

The blocks and tubes above 
specified, have been us. in the 
constru€tion of the arch of the great 
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394 Detra&ian. 


“donacrosstheriver Wear, at Wear- 
mouth, near Suaderland. The 


arch of that bridge is a segment 


of a circle, whose chord or span is 
’ , “ , ae 


A Vifion. 


236 feet, its versed sine or height 
34 feet, and its breadth 32 feet, 
consisting of six ribs, 


Monthly Mag. Sept. 1795. 
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DETRACTION. A VISION. 


[From Cotton's Pieces in Profe and Verte. } 


UPERIOR excellence .is the 
‘general mark for: calumny; 
and envy is usually led to asperse 
what it connot imitate. Ar little 
mind is scandalized at the pre-emi- 
nence Of its neigtibour, and endeéa- 
vours to depreciate the virtues 
which it cannot attain to. Thus 
the distempered eye is impatient 
of prevailing brightness; and, by 
attempting to observe the lucid 
obje4, iftadvertently betrays its 
own weakness, Pride is the iruit- 
Fal parent of detragtion: and it is 
the unjust estimaté which men set 
aipop themselves, that generates in 
their minds this ridiculous -con- 
tempt of greater worth. Persons of 
unhappy complexion regard-all 
praises condepred upon another as 
derogatory from their own value. 
The arrowsof the backbiter are ge- 
merally shot in the night; and the 
most wnspotted innocence is the 
me of this infernal destroyer. The 
rads of his darts are imbued in poi- 
son pend it too frequently happens, 
that a small wound proves mortal to 
the injured. Bustodrop for the pre- 
gent these figurative expressions, 
3 would only observe that it is pir 
a well-regulated society cannot 
ee effe€tually curb this impious 
licentiousness of those sons of dark- 
ness. Ifa wretch, neeessitated by 
criesof a starving family to seek 
plegal supplies of bread, shall make 
an open attack upon me, the con- 
stitution of the realm consigns such 
@ piteable malefactor to imfamy and 
death. Aind shall this miserable 
object of compassion Prove the 
victim of my resentment while the 


backbiter may, “With impunity, | 


revel in the excesses of his iniquity, 
and boast defiance toalllaws? As 
this isa topit, however, which hath 
been descanted on by a variety of 
pens, I shall endeavour to enliven 
it with the air of novelty, by throw- 
ing my further sentiments into the 
form of a Vision, 


F found myselfyduring theslum- § 


bers of the night, in 4 very exten- 
sive region, which was,subject to 
the jurisdiction of a fury, named 
Detfaction, The fieldswere wild, 
and catried not the least appearanee 
of cultivation. The tdps’of the 
hills. were covered with snow ; and 
the wholecountry seemedtp mourn 
the inclement severity of dne eter- 
nal winter. Instead of the verdure 
ofa ps, amr there sprang 
up to sight hemlock, aconite, a 
ether bageful plants: “Fhe woods 
were the retreats of serpents; while 
on the boughs were perched the 
birds of night, bréoding in doleful 
silences _. ? 
In the middle of the plain was 
@ bleak mountain, where F disce- 
vered a group of figurés, which f 
presently made upto. “Phe sum- 
mit presented the fury of the place. 


‘Fhere was a peculiar deformity © 


attending her person. Her eyes 
were galled aud inflamed; her 
visage qas swollen and terrible; 
and from her mouth proceeded a 
two-edged sword. A: blasted oak 
was the.throne which she sat on; 
her food was the flesh of, vipers, 
and her drink gall and vinegar. — 

At a little distance from her I 
observed Ignorance talking loud ip 
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Detraétion. 


his own applause; Pride strutting 
upon his tiptoes; Conceit prac- 
tising at a mirror; and Envy, like 
a vulture, preying upon herself. 
The multitudes who paid their 
addresses to this fury, were a com- 
position of all nations and profes- 
sions, of different characters, and 
various capacities. There was the 
mechanic, the tradesman, the scho- 
lar; but the most zealous votaries 
consisted principally of old maids, 
antiquated batchelors, discarded 
courtiers, and thelike. Each strove 
to ingratiate himself with the fury, 
by sacrificing the most valuable of 
his friends; nor could proximity 
of blood move compassion, or 
plead exemption from being. vic- 
tims to her insatiable passion. 
Some addressed this infernal Mo- 
Joch with the very fruits of their bo- 
dies, while others were triumphant- 
ly chanting forth the extent of her 
power, and expatiatjng on the 
numbers of her conquests. At 
this incident arose in my breast all 
the tender sentiments df humanity 
that I had ever cultivated; and I 
began to blame my crimiral curio- 
sity, which had prompted™me to 
ascend the mountain. But in-@ 
few minutes the whole scene was 


very agreeably reversed. For, to- : 


wards the southern boundaries, I 
observed the clouds parting, the 
sky purpling, and the sun breaking 
forth in ali its glory; when imme- 
diately there appeared marching 
towards us Good-nature, in all het 
pomp and splendor; arrayed like a” 
sylvan nymph, and blooming with 
unstudied graces. She yas of a 
fair and ruddy complexion, which 
received additional beauty from 
the frequent smiles that she threw 
into her countenance. On her 
right hand shone Good-sense, with 
much majesty and diffidence in het 
@tien. She was an essential at- 
dendant en the young lady, whe 


. 
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never appeared to such advantage 
as when she was under her more 
immediate dire&tion. On her left 
was Generosity, carrying a heart ia 
her hand. The next that present- 
ed, was Modesty, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, and hercheeks 
spread with roses. Then followed 
a train of beauties, who, by the 
unaffeéted charms of their persons, 
made me desirous of a nearer in- 
spection. Upon a close approach 
I discovered they were a tribe of 
ladies, who were always fond 
of appearing in the retinue of 
the goddess, from whose indul- 
gent smiles ‘they feceive an acces- 
sional lustre to their charms. I 
then turned my eyes towards the 
monsters I have above described; 
the principal of which turned pale, 
and fell down ima swoon from her 
throne. Pride shrunk into a shade; 
Envy fell prostrate and bit the 
ground; while Ignorance vanished’ 
like a mording cloud before the 
rising-sun. As the goddess drew 
near, the whole colleétion of fiends 
disappeated. The basilisk skulked 
into the glade, and the oak an 
Which the fury was seated badded 
forth afresh. Wherever the ged- 
dess walked, the flowets sprung up 
spontaneously at her feet. The 


s, Surprised with new-born life; 


isplayed the enamelled’ blossom, 


“Fhe tender roe was seen bounding 


the mountains, and the li 
lamb sporting on the hills. In= 
stead of the briar and the 
thitreshot forth the myrtleand evé 
odoriferous shrub. The voice 6 
théjturtle was heard in the groves, 
and the dales resourided with the 
melodious harmony of the nightin= 
gale:, In a word, thé whole re® 
gion confessed the happy influ- 
ences of the Deity, and charmed 
in all the genial softness of the 
spring. eee 
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For the New-YorKx MAaGazine. 


To Miss 
Mapbam, 

“ALY NONYMOUS lettersaresel- 
dom had recourse to but 
from-some unworthy motive : yet, 
if despising the means,’ we are _re- 
strained from attempting any thing 
good, * lest evil should come of 
it,”” we’ shall seldom succeed. In 
whatever light this letter may ap- 
pear to you at the moment, or how 
you may be affected by it in future, 
{ most probably shall never be in- 
formed, nor do I belfve you will 
ever know from, wh@ it comes. 
I profess to address-you, on this 
occasion, from motives of disinter- 
ested ‘friendship: Discretion pre- 
Scribes secrecy, aud time will prove 

the test. a 
. It was my lot to be lately in a 
company in which yourself was 
a subject of conversation.. The 
Claims and merit of young men 
will frequently be topics of discus- 
sion with,young ladies, and a con- 
tra, of the opposite sex. This lady 
was described with vivacity, and 
that wjth levity ; the beauty of the 
one, and the fortune of the other, 
was alternately descanted on, A 
passion for dress and parade, on the 
gone side, and the maxims of mer; 
¢enary pride on the other, adapted 
to instances which, at least, .had 
appearances of reality, though cers 
tainly tinétured with satire: the 
former treated rather as an jncen- 
tive too indelicate to repeat, and 
the latter with. calculations too 
humiliating to dwell upon. From 
these generalallusions, without par- 
ticular application, you will pro- 
bably wish me to. come to the point 
most. interesting—o yourself. I 
would not, by too formal an intro- 
duétion, raise sensations of an ap- 
préhénsive and painfutnature. The 
task I have undertaken is itew to 
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Letter of Advice to a young Lady. 
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me; it is irksome in thought; I am 
not sure whether [ shall eventually, 
fulfil it; yet it may be—(ought I 
not to flatter myself,)—it will be 
conducive to your future happi- 
ness, in pointing out what you could 
not know through any other channel, 
accompanied by some observa- 
tions, (offered with tenderness and 
consideration) which appear to 
me, on the best means of attaining 
the objet which every sensible and 
virtuous woman has most at heart, 
@ suitadle partner in that indissolue 
ble union which, to a feeling and 
sensible. mind, is a state either of 
extreme misery, or the highest pos- 
sible happiness humanity is capable 
of partaking; its true foundation 
is virtue; its best claim self-appro-~ 
bation; its endand reward the bliss- 
ful foretaste and continuance.-of 
eternal felicity, with all that we 
held dearest on earth, both to its. 
patner and progeny in all its re- 
laftons; yielding-its best aid and 
support to the former, in. every 
dithiculty of this chequered scene 
of life, and in bright example and 
instru€tion to the jatter:; an exam- 


ple whose presence is benignity, 


whose memory is grateful, and 
whose end is glorious. This state 
of felicity is attainable if reso- 
lutely sought after, even if tem- 
poral disappointments should im 
tervenc: butalas! itis much more 
admired than imitated, envied than 
embraced: yet, where there is a 
foundation of good setise and good 


example, the latent seeds of virtuous — 


principle may take root, and, iy) 
due season, yield the happiest fruits; 
To prune is as necessary as to sow j 
although the soil and climate of 
gicat opulence and fashiopable life 
js deemed seldom favorabl 
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harvest..Instances are not wanting 
jn exception tothisg eneralopinion. 

Leyity is as often the fruit of inno- 
cence and inexperience as of vice 
and folly; time will mature reflec- 
tion, and reflection, properly in- 
formed and directed, leads to chas- 
tening the mind and correéting 
exceniricity. Nothing is more at- 
tracting in the eves of the opposite 
sex than that delicate deportinent, 
that restricting sense of modesty, 
which awes the libertine, ¢ and raises 
to ecstacy the merit of its object, 
in the breast of a sertous admurer: 
the semblance is practiced by the 
artful and vain; but how infinitely 
valuable when 1 proceeds from 
nature, improved and exalted by 
goodness of heart, and that spirit 
which ** boasteth not, itself!” It 
was not my intention to digress 
thus when I took up my pen:— 
I still feel reluétanceto impart what 
I fear may give you pain—per- 
haps not: [ will therefore plainly 
state the remarks alluded to—“ That 
jou was very affected, ill-tempered, 
‘tad a great coguet.” You had one 
generous defender, who replied, 
that from the indulgence ot fond 
parents toan only child, who, with 
considerable expectations and con- 
nections, and an a¢complished edu- 
Cation, it was not to be wondered 
if a little of that ingredient was 
discerned, which others, with less 
claim to distinétion, assume in a 
greater degree. To the second it 
was observ ved, that report was some 
times unjust; ‘th at your deportment 
was affa ble and engaging. But to 
the last I will not offend your de- 
licacy. by noticing farther than 
placing the imputation to the vani- 
ty of coxcom b s, what might be 
the effe& of mementa ary gaiety, or 
youthful curiosity.—Such was the 
Apology of well-meaning construc- 
Uon, opposed to the wantonness 
of unbridled censure; nor will you, 
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Madam, in proportion tothe under- 
standing Providence has biest you 
with, let these remarks pass Gver 
without giving them their due share 
of reflection, but rather receive 
their communication in a triendiy 
light. The sneer of calumny is not 
to be escaped by a lively and in- 

genuous mind, but by that circum- 
spection which a knowledge of its 
necessity willimpress. .Northigk 
me harsh, if admitting something 

of a failing talls to your share, 
which the iair sex of the present 
day are, it must be r egretted, too 
prone to indtfge for thst own real 
and stioaipiaeit Many ac- 

complished ladies, who are now 
secretly mourning the loss of beauty 
and the solitary ex of age in 
celibacy, would, I believe, have 
been early singled out as happy 
partners tothe most valued meas 
but from this mistaken propensity 
a propensity, when discovered, 


on 


disperses regard, alienates esteem, - 


and encourages licentiousness. I 
will not dwell on so unpleasing a 

topic. Be assured, Madam, that 
w hat is written here, is very far trom 
being intended to wound your feel- 
ings. With equal candor, as with- 
out flattery, I believe, that thaugh 
your personal claims may not sug- 


* 


gest the latter, and happily so they® 


are capable of warming a generous 
breast with virtuous affection. 
Your countenance indicates sensi- 
bility, your form is delicate and 
feminine, and your taste in dregs 
gentecl, without being tawdry or 
flaunting. ‘These exterior traits are 
in more request with men of sense 
and discernment, seriously in view 
of finding an amizble pastner for 
life, than the fascination of charms 
that “ fade on the eye,” eee 
all the meritricious allurement 
shew and parede: But perm 
to say, too tenacious a regards 
equa! claims and settlements” 
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point of fortune, though in some 
degree necessary, is often detersive 
and degrading: it keeps at dis- 
tance those who probably, in every 
other respect, are best qualified to 
promote reciprocal happiness and 
mutual esteem. Too close an at- 


‘4 ri 
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By ait tention to the interested part of the 


business is apt to exciude the finer 
i feelings of the heart, without sen- 
Pad timent or personal esteem. What 
is the union of two persons, but 


we 





a mere contrat, bound by law, not 


a by love? 

1) This is a novel-reading age: all 
\ descriptions fly for amusement to 
| 


therm, and most probably they form 

seme part of yours. ‘The works 
A of Miss Burney are of the first 
class; vet, Madam, how few, out 
of the many, read with a view to 
self-improvement! The cautious 
examples you are blest with almost 
insure you from what is termed an 
émprudent engagement; but Excessive 

‘ pin has often proved as disad- 
antegeous as its opposite quality. 
Although I do not think there is 
much affinity to your situation, yet 

T wish I could, without too much 

i liberty, direct your attention to a 
He very sensible passage in the 6th 
chap. 6th book, 3d vol. of that 
lady’s favorite work, “ Gecilia.”* 


cle, — gage ye gashiny mene 


* Which begins, “ Girls of high family, &c.” 


Singular Cuffoms. 


The novel entitled “ Interesting Me: 
moir:,” by a lady, is peculiarly ex 


cellent—No. 39 of Dr. Johnsant¢ 


Rambler is a lesson of great worth 
toevery fair candidate— Dr.Grego- 
ry’s * Father’ sLegacy to hi; Daugh- 
ter,” is, I presume, in your library. 
I shall now conclude this length- 
ened, and poorly written, though 
well meant epistie, with a few lines 
from an author who well knew the 


foibles of the sex: how different. 


the idea from that of a virtuous and 
honorable minded young woman! 
Recommending to your goed sense 
the contrast, | beg leave to sign 


myself INCOGNITA.. 


‘© Ladies, like variegated tulips thew, 
*Tis to their changes half their charms 
we owe: 
Fine by defe&, and delicately weak, 
The happy fpots the nice admirer take; 
"Twas thus Catyrso, once the heart 
alarm'd, 
Aw'd without virtue, without beauty 
charm’d! 
Her tongue bewitch'd as odly as her eye, 
Lefs wit than mimic, more a wit thag 
wifes . 
Strange graces Rill, and itranger flights 
fhe had, 
Was juft not ugly, and was joft not mad; 
Yet ne'er fo fure our paffion to create 
As when the touch'd the brink of all we 
Hate.”* 


February 12th, 1795. 
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fi N one of the temples in the 
7 | empire of Pegu, thev educate 
a) their virgins. Every year, on the 


festival of the idol, they sacrifice 
one of these unhappy creatures. 
‘The priest, in his sacerdotal habit, 


eee 
a: ae 


: plucks out her heart, and throws 
, t in the idol’s face. The sacrifice 
4 being ended, the priest dines, dres- 
4 $és himself in a habit of a horrible 
i form, and dancé$ before ‘the’ péd- 


her naked, strangles her, 


SINGULAR CUSTOMS. 


ple. In other temples of the sane 
country, men only are sacrificed. 
For this purpose a handsome well’ 
made slave is bought, who being 
dressed in a white robe, and wast 
ed three successive mornings, is at 
length shewn to the people. The 
fourth day, the priest opens his 
breast, plucks out his heart, sprine 
Kles the idol with his blood, and 
cats-his flesh as sacred food, * In 


nocent blood, say the priests, oug!ft_ 
bes 


ay 


“] 





were ® 
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Anecdate.—Ufeful Receipts. . 


te flow, in order to expiate the sins 
of the nation; besides it is neces- 
sary that some should go to the 
great God to put hior in miad of 


399 
his people.” It is; however, pro- 
per to remark, that the priests ne- 
ver charge themselves with. this 
commission. 





ANEC 

N honest sea-officer dining at 

a gentleman’ s house in a 

towa in Sicily, after the second 
course was removed, ices, in’ the 
shape of various fruits, were ad- 
vanced by way of rear-guard, as is 
the custom in those peaces. Oné 
of the servants carried the figure of 
a fine large peach to the Captain, 
who, unacquainted with deceit of 
this kind, never doubted but it was 
areal one, and cutting it through 
the middie, in a moment had one 
half of it in his mouth. At first 


he only looked grave, and blew up 
his cheeks to give it more room; 
but the violence of the cold soon 
es the better of his patience, 


began to tumble it about from 
side to, side ia his mouth; water 
running out of his eyes, tillat last, 
able to hold it no longer, he spit it 
out upon hisplate, exclaiming with 


DOT E. 


” 
a horrid oath, “ A painted sn snow- 
bail by G— 1” Wiping away the 
tears with his napkin, he turned in 
a rage to the Iralian servant wha 
had nelped him, with a * D— your 
macaroni eyes, you soa of ab— 
what did you.mean by that?” The 
fellow, who did not understand a 
word of it, could not forbear laugh- 
ing, which convinced the Captain 
the more that It was nothing but a 
trick, and he was just gomg to 
throw the rest of itin bis face, but 
was prevented by one of the com- 
pany. When recovering trom a 
passion, and thinking the obje 
unworthy of it, ke only added ina 
softer tone, “ Very well, neighs 
bour, I only wish I had you on 
board ship for half an hour, you 
should have a dozen before you 
could say . Jack Rabineiiy agin 
your painted cheeks.” 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


A Cure for the Scarlet Fever. 
AKE a pint of water, two 
large spoontuls of brandy, 
a little sugar, and ten or twelve 
ins of the spirit of sea-salt, so as 
to make it grateful. Let this quan- 
tity be drank every day by @ man 
or woman, and let children drink 
pf it as freely as possible, and be 
used for their constant drink. 
If they are so poor as not to 
be able to afford the brandy, then 
leave that and the sugar out. 
They must also abstain fromail 
milk, lest it should curdle on the 
fomach. Let them also wash 
their mouths well. with it seve- 
i times in a day, taking care 


to spit it out again. . This will 
preventtheir catching it; but whea @ 
they have this disorders they must 
take a much greater quantity of it 
every day, and gargle their mouths 
and throats.very often with it. A 
little rhubarb will also be needfuly 
when the disorder is gone off, to 
purge two or three times. ; 


4 Cure for the Pestilential Fever. . 
TAKE three tabie spoonfuls of 
the Essence of Spruce, and dissolve 
them in a quart of hot water. 
When cold,.Jet a tumbler full be 
taken every hour till three a: 
blers full are taken. 


Keep 
patient, during that period, i fo os 
open 
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openair, and let him walk if he be 
able. When the mixture pro- 
duces a. purge, which it, always 
does more or less, the drinking of 
it must be discontinued. 

This prescription cured al! the 
men who were attackedwith this 
disorder on board the Arrogant, 
British ship of war, without failure 
in one Instance. "lt removes the 
fever commoaly in four or five 
hours. Enmretics and bleeding were 
always found to be unsuccessful. 

Oo me ES a 
Exirads from avery valuable French 
Book, entitled, “ Lhe Farmer’s 
Pocket Dionary.” 


To multiply the increase of Corn of 


any kind, 

TAKE of the dung of the cow, 
goat, sheep, and pigeon, and of 
salt-petre, each one pound. © Put 
them all into two or three gallens 
of water; and let therm stand cover- 
ed several days. Strain the liquid 


w@hrough a sieve or coarse cloth; 
‘and jet your seed corn moisten 


therein for eight hours. Take it 


gut, a and put.it in a. convenient 


‘corner of your granary. Stir it 
well and often, during several hours 
alter. This receipt is adapted to 
ohe Hundred and sixty pounds 
weight of corn. 


Another. 
PUT twenty pounds of lime into 
a barrel, and pour on it ten gallons 
of rain or river water. Then put 
120 pounds of corn into a basket, 
put it in the barrel, and let it re- 
main there cight hours; take it out, 
and plunge it into another vessel, 
in which there is a quantity of 
water, in which you have previous- 
ly dissolved three pounds of com- 
moe salt or salt-petre. 


Arwther. 


TAKE as owch of the water of 





Ujeful Receipts. 


your richest dung hilfas you cheose, 
Soak your seed in it tw enty-four 
hours, dry it in the shagle, and then 
(when dry) sow it. 





To prevent the Smut in Wi heat. 
MOISTEN it well with liquor 


composed of lime-water, in which 
ashes, common salt, aud pigeon’s 
dung, have been infused several 
hours. A light solution of allum 
aud verdigrease has also been used 
for this purpose. 

To prepare Seed to be sown on poor and 

sandy Lands. 


TAKE 12 or 13 pounds of 
sheep’s dung, which boil, dregs 
and all, in a good deal of water. 
Dissolve three or four pounds ot 
salt-petre, and infuse in this ae 
for eight hours, a bushel of ne 
wheat, &c. Dry itin an airy lack, 
not much exposed tothe sun. Reé- 
peat this operation several times, 
and sow your grain thinly. 

The author of the book, from 
which these receipts are extracted, 
asserts, —* that trom experience it 
is known that every grain of the 
prepared seed produces seven or 
eight stalks at least, and each of 
those stalks produces ears of ‘more 
than fitty grains of corn in each.” 
He also intorms, “ that more than’ 
sixty stalks have been counted oa 
one shoot.” He continues— 

“* r, Grain, thus preparcd, starts 


sooner than when sown in the 


usual methods. 

‘9. The birds are not so fom) 
of feeding on it. 

“3. It grows thick and large—-_ 
but ought to be sown thinner than, 
usual, 

“4. Grain, produced from seal. 


thus prepared, is net so liable to_ 
blast, to smut, or mildew, .as uals 


prepared grain.” 
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Account of the Trade and Manufaftures of Manchester, 
[From Aikia’s Defcription of Manchefter. } 


HE trade of Manchester may 
be divided into four periods. 
The first is that, when the ntanu- 
facturers worked hard merely for a 
livelihood, without having accu- 
mulated any capital: The second 
is thaty when they had begun to 
acquire little fortunes, but worked 
as hard, and lived in as plain a 
manner as before; increasing their 
fortunes as well by economy as by 
moderate gains. The third is that, 
when luxury began'to appear, and 
trade was pushed by sending out 
riders for orders to every market 
town inthe kingdom. ‘The fourth 
is the period in which expence and 
luxury had made a great progress, 
and was supported by a trade ex- 
tended by means of riders and 
factors through every part of Eu- 
rope: 
It is not easy to ascertain when 


the second of these periods com- 
menced ; but itis probable that few 
or no capitals of 30001. or 4000!. 
acquired by trade, existed here 


before 16go. However, towards 
the latter end of the last century; 
and the beginning of the present, 
the traders had certainly got money 
before hand; and began to build 
modern brick houses, in place of 
those of wood and plaster. For 
the first thirty years of the present 
century; the old established houses 
confined their trade to the whole- 
sale dealers in London; Bristol, 
Norwich, Newcastle, and those 
who frequented Chester fair. “Fhe 
profits were thus divided between 
the manufacturer, the .wholesale 
and the retail dealer; and those of 
the manufacturer were probably, 
— this is contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion) less per cent. up- 
On the business they did, than in 
the present times. The improve- 
August, 1797. 


ment of their fortunes was chiefly 
owing to their economy in living, 
the expence of which was mucit 
below the interest of the capital 
employed. Apprentices at that 
time were now and then taken 
from families which could. pay a 
moderate fee. By an indenture 
dated i695, the fee paid appears 
to have been sixty. pounds, the 
young man serving seven years. 
But all apprentices were obliged 
to undergo a vast aeal of laborious 
work, such as turning warping 
mills, carrying goods on their 
shoulders through the streets, and 
the like. Am eminent mahufac- 
turer in that age used to be ia his 
warehouse before six in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by his children 
and apprentices: At seven they 
all came in ‘to breakfast; which 
consited of one large dish of water- 
pottage, made of oat-meal, water, 
and a little salt; boiled thick; and 
poured into a dish: At the side 
was a pan or bason of milk, and 
the master and apprentices, each 
witha wooden spoon in his handy 
without loss of time, dipped into the 
same dish, and thence into the null 
pan; and as soon as it was finish- 
ed they all returned to their work. 
In George the first’s reign, many 
country gentlemen began to send 
their sons apprentices to the Man- 
chester manufacturers; but though 
the little country gentry did not 
then live in the luxurious manner 
they have done since, the young 
men found. it so different. from 
home, that they could not brook 
this treatment,and either got away 
before their time, or, if staid 
till the expiration of their inden- 
tures, they, then, for the most 
part, entered into the army or went 
. sea, The little attention paid 

to 
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4or 
to rendering the evenings of ap- 
prentices agreeable at home, where 
they were considered rather as ser- 
vants than pupils, drove many of 
them totaverns, where they acquir- 
ed habits of drinking that frequent- 
ly proved injurious in after life. To 
this, in part, is to be attributed the 
bad custom of gilling, or drink- 
ing white wine; as a whet before 
dinner, to which at one period; a 
number of young men fella sacri- 
fice. 

When the Manchester trade be- 
gan to extend, the chapmen used 
to kcep gangs of pack-horses, and 
accompany them to the principal 
tawns with goods in packs; which 
they opened and soid to shop- 
keepers; lodging what was unsold 
in small stores at the inns. The 
pack-horses brought back sheep’s 
wool, which was bought on the 
journey, and sold to the makers of 
worsted yarn at Manchester, or to 
the clothiers of Rochdale, Saddle- 
worth, and the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire. On the improvement 
of turnpike roads waggons were 
$et up, and the pack-horses discon- 
tinued; and the chapmen only rode 
out for orders, carrying with them 
patterns in their bags. It was dur- 
ing the forty years from 1730 to 
17 70,that trade was greatly pushed, 
by the practice of sending these 
riders all over the kingdom, to 
those towns which before had been 
supplied trom the wholesale dealers 
in the capital places before-men- 
tioned. As this was attended not 
only with more trouble, but with 
much more risk, some of the old 
traders withdrew from business, 
or confined themselves to as much 
as they could do on the old foot- 
ing, which, by the competition 
of young adventurers, diminished 
yearly. In this period strangers 
flocked in from various quarters, 
which introduced a greater pro- 
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portion of youag men of some fors 
tune into the town, with a conse- 
quent increase of luxury and gaiety, 
‘The fees of apprentices becoming 
an object of profit, a different man- 
ner of treating them began to pre- 
vail. Somewhat before 1760, a 
consklerable manufacturer allotted 
a back-parlour, with a fire, for the 
use of his apprentices, and gave 
them teatwiceaday. His fees in 
consequence rose higher than had 
before been known, from 25ol. 
to 3001. and he had three or tour 
apprentices atatime. The high- 
est fee knowns late as 1769, was 
sool. Within the last twenty 
or thirty years the vast increase of 
foreign trate has ¢aused many of 
the Manchester manufacturers to 
travel abroad, and agents or parts 
ners to be fixed for a considerable 
time on the Continent, as well as 
foreigners to reside at Manchester. 
And the town has now in every 
respect assumed the style and maa- 
ners of one of the conmercial capié 
tals of Europe. 

Some other anecdotes respecting 
the manners of the place in the 
last age may prove amusing from 
comparison; however trivial in 
their own nature. 

About the year 1690 there was 
a great quarrel between the master 
and scholars of the grammar: 
school. ‘The boys locked’ them- 
selves in the school, and were sup- 
plied by the town’s people with 
victuals and beds, which were put 
in at the windows. They evea 
got fire arms and ammunition, 
which they employed in firing at 
the legs of persons who attempted 
to get in. This petty rebellion 
continued a fortnight, somewhat 
to the disgrace of those who ought 
to have exerted a better discipline. | 

In 1693, 2 manufaéturer being — 
in London, learned that one of his — 
customers, a mercer in-Manches+ | 

ter, | 
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ter, was bound in a large sum for 
2 Londoner who was expected to 
break: he thereupon. prudently 
wrote to his wife to go and dun 
the mercer, adding, “if thou canst 
not get money, take goods—thou 
mayst buy thyself a silk manteau 
and petticoat.” For a sensible 
and frugal man, who set out with 
very little capital, to send such an 
order to his wife, proves that those 
articles of finery were not at that 
time very uncommon. 

Ia a manutacturer’s private ex- 
pence-book, under the date 1700, 
are different sums paid for two of 
his daughters who were at Lon- 
don, in the house of a person who 

xanaged a warehouse for him, 
Among the rest is paid for a spi- 
net, 51. 3s. In the same book, in 


1701, is paid 26]. 18s. gd. for a 
journey to Scarborough, and hire 
of a coach, 131. 6s, 2d. . This was 
the sea-bathing place of the time, 


for the journey was on accountol a 
child 4ve years old who died there, 
and, at her funeral, though so 
young, there was paid for gloves, 
gl. ss. "When this reputable per- 
son went to London, his constant 
annual luxuries were Brunswick 
mum, beer, and tobacco. In the 
expences for 1702, there is a 
charge, for the first time, of ten 
shillings for coffee and tea. His 
house rent was forty pounds per 
ann, perhaps including his ware- 
house.. For several years, ten 
shillings a quarter is put down for 
chapel wages, or his subscription 
to the dissenting meeting-house. 
In 1704, is five pounds for an ass ; 
an enormous price for the time; 
trom which it is probable that few 
were then bred near Manchester. 
For’ the» same year is 2l. tos. 
for a perriwig; but this was pre- 
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paratory toa wedding, and double 
the price of those charged before. 
This was an expensive piece of 
finery for such frugal times. , 

A proof of the early hours then 
kept appears in the following 
fact: In 1705, a manufacturer 
married a physician’s daughter, 
who had been genteelly educated, 
and kept a good deal of company. 
The hour of afternoon visiting 
was then é¢wo o’clock, so that for 
some years after her marriage, she 
had always finished her visit soon 
enough to go to the Old Church 
prayers atfour. They then dined 
at twelve; and there being no such 
thing as a hair-dresser, it was easy 
to be ready for visiting at two, 
¥ x e * *% * 

The invention and improves 
ments of machiges to shorten la- 
bour,* has had a surprising influ- 
ence to extend our trade, and also 
to call in hands from all parts, es+ 
pecially children for the cotton mills. 
It is the wise plan of providence, 
that in this life there ‘shall beno 
good without its attendant incon- 
venience. There are many which 
are too obvious in these cotton 
mills, and similar factories, which 
counteract that increase. of popu- 
lation usually consequent on the 
improved facility of labour. In 
these, children of very tender age 
are employed ; many of them col- 
lected from the workhouses in Lom- 
don and Westminsier, and tran» 
sported in crowds, as apprentices, 
to masters resident many hundred 
miles distant, where they serve 
unknown, unprotected, and for- 
gotten by those to whose care, na- 
ture, or the laws had consigned 
them. These children are usually 
too long confined to work:in close 
rooms, often during the whole 


night; 


* The late Mr. Bentley, partner with Mr. Wedgwood, wrote an ingenious Hitde 


‘treatin defence of fuch machinery, in anfwer to thofe who have entertained prejde 


ites againft them, as buriful to the poor. 
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night ; the air they breathe from 
the oil, &c. employed in the ma- 
chinery, and other circumstance 
is injurious; little regard is “a 
to their cleanliness, and frequent 
changes froma warm and dense 
to a cold and thin atmosphere, are 
predisposing causes to sickness and 
disability, and particylarly to the 
epidemic fever which so generally 
1s to be met with in these facto- 
ries. It is also much to be ques- 
tioned, if (whether) society does 
not receive detriment from the 
manner in which children are thus 
employed during their early years. 
They are not generally strong to 
labour, or capable.of pursuing any 
other branch of business, when the 
term of their apprénticeship ex- 
pires. The females are wholly un- 
iastracted in sewing, knitting, and 
other domestic affaws, requisite to 
raake them notable and frugal 
wives and mothers, This is a very 


great misfortune to them and the 
public, as is sadly proved by. a 
comparison of the families.of lay 
bourers in husbandry, and those 
of manufacturers in general. In 
the formemwe meet with neatness, 
cleanliness, and comfort; in the 
latter, with filth, rags, and poverty; 
although their wages may be nearly 
double fo those of the husband. 
man. It must be added, that the 
want of early religious instruction 
and example, and the numeroug 
and indiscriminate association in 


these buildings, are very unfavors, 
able to their future conduct in life,. 
To mention these grievances, isto, 


point out their remedies; and in 
many fa€tories they have been ay 
dopted with true benevolence and 
much success. But in all cases, 
“ the public have a right to see that 
its members are not wantonly_ua+ 
jured, or carlessly lost.” 





2 ao SERENE 
ACCOUNT OF THE ROCK-SALT AT NORTHWICH, 
, 7 [From the fame.] wdeys 





OCK-SALT is found from 
twenty-eight to forty-eight 
yards beneath the surface of the 
earth. The first stratutn or mine 
met with is from fifteen to twenty- 
one yards in thickness, perfectly 
solid, and so hardas to be cut with 
great difficulty with iron picks and 
wedges. Of late the workmen 
have blasted it with yun-powder, 
by which they loosen and remove 
many tons together. The appear- 
ance of the salt is extremely re- 
sembling that of brown sugar- 
candy. Beneath this stratum is a 
bed of hard stone, consisting of 
large veins of flag, intermixed with 
some rock-salt, the whole from 
twenty-five to thirty-five yards in 


thickness. Under this bed is a 


stratum, or mine, .of salt, 
‘om five to six yards thick, many 


parts of it perfectly white, and clear 
as.crystal, others browner, but all 
purer than the upper stratum, yet 
reckoned not so strong. Above 
the whole mass of salt lies a bed of 
whitish clay, which has been used 
in the Liverpool earthen ware; and 
in the same place is found a good 
deal of gypsum, or plaister stone. 
Rock-salt pits are sunk at great 
expence, and are very uncertain in 
their duration, being frequently de- 
stroyed by the brine springs burst- 
ing into them, and dissolving the 
pillars, by which the whole work 
falls in, leaving vast chasms on 
the surface of the earth. In form- 
ing a pit, a shaft or eye is. sunk, 


sunilar.to that of a coal-pit, but. 


more extensive, After the work- 


men have got down to the salt 
reck, and-madg a. proper a 














they leave a sufticient substancé 
of the rock, abcut seven yards in 
thickness, to form a solid roof, and, 
as they proceed, they hew pillars 
out of the rock for the support of 
that roof, and then employ gun- 
powder to separate what they 
mean to raise. When well illu- 
minated, the crystalline surface of 
the roof, pillars, and sides of a 
large pit, make a glittering ard 
magnificent appearance. Fresh air 
is conveyed from the mouth of the 
it by means of a tube, to which 
s fixed a pair of forge beliows, 
forming a continual current be- 
tween the outer air and that in the 
pit. The pits at the greatest 
depth are dry, and of a comfortable 
temperature. 
The largest rock-salt pit now 
worked, is in the township of 
Witton, and in the lands of Ni- 
cholas Ashton, Esq. It is worked 
in a circular form, 108 yards in 
diameter; its roof supported by 
25 pillars, each three yards wide 
at the front, four at the back, and 
its sides extending six yards. The 
pit is 14 yards hollow, consequently 
each pillar contains 294 solid yards 
of rock-salt; and the whole area 
of the pit contains 9160 superfi- 
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cial yards, little less than two acre’ 
of land. 

The average quantity of rock¢ 
salt annually delivered from the 
pits in the neighbourhood of Nor- 
wich, for the ‘last seven years, is 
50,484 tons. Another account 
states the annual average, (no pe- 
riod mentioned) at about 65,006 
tons. Upon this last calculacion, 
the mode in which the rock-salt 
is disposed of is stated to bey ex+ 
ported to Dunkirk, Ostend, Riga, 
Bruges, Nieuport, Pillau, Elsineur, 
&c. from 46 to 50,000 tons: ditte 
to Ireland, from 3000 to 4000 
tons; refined in England, viz. 


At Northwich, » Sooo tons: 
Frodsham, » 3000 do. 
Liverpool, - 3000 do. 


Dungeon Works, 2500 do. 
The rock-salt, as well as the 
white salt, made ¥t Northwich, is 
conveyed down the Weaver, aid 
thence the M 
pool, in vessels from fifty to 
tons burthen, and there re-shi 
for foreign countries, or kept for 
refinement. We have a mene 
tioned the Pina ee ivers 
1 has derived from pe ing 
sich an article for the baltast-loaae 
ing of its outward-bound ships. 
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IMPROVEMENTS succrstep 1s FEMALE EDUCATION? 
[From the Monthly Magazine for March, 1797+] kaa 


| | yom education, as at pre- 
sent conducted, is a complete 
system of artifice and despotism; 
all the little luxuriances and exu- 
berances of character, which in- 
dividualise the being, which give 
promise of, and lay the foundation 
for future powers, are carefully 
lopped and pruned away; siacerity 
and candor are repressed with soli- 
citude; the terrors of osinion are set 
in array, and.suspended over the 
victim, till the enfeebled and broke 


spirit submits to the tramunelsy 


and, ive, tame, and dogile, 8. 


stret or shortened (as on the 
frame of the tyrant Procrustes) to 
the wxiversal standard, mae 
man, thus rendered systemati 

weak and powerless, te whom 
truth and morals have been cone 
founded, inconsistent and contrary 


qualities are absurdly expected 


Gh 8 
for principle, it is attempted to subs. 


stitute rude and dogma, while. pres 


judice is combated ouly by other... 
prejudices, 


to Livers 
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prejudices, equaliy, if not still 


more pernicious. The majority 
of human beings have yet to learn, 
notwithstandiug a daily and me- 
Jancholy experience, the danger- 
ous tendency of every species of 
imposition and falsehood: one er- 
roneous idea, entangling itself with 
others, trony the nature of associa- 
tion and'mind, is sufficient to de- 
stroy the. whdle character, nay, 
more, to poisonacommunity. Not 
an action nor a thought can be 
entirely unc onsequential ; ; nothing 
is stationary ; truth or error rapidly 
aud incessantly propagates itself. 
Sexual distin¢tions respecting 
chastity, an, important branch of 
temperance, have served but to 
increase the tide of profligacy, and 
have been the fruitful source of 
the greater part of the infelicity 
ang corruption-of society.  De- 
stroy .loye and friendship,” says 
Hume, “ what remains in the 
world worth accepting?”. To in- 
sist upon, the tendency which li- 
bertinism and gross sensuality must 
have to blunt the finer sensibilities, 
and vitiate the delicacy of taste, 
which is favorable.to the produc- 
tion of these affections, would be 
unnecessary. Oneof the principal 
causes which seems to have given 
rise to the present dissolute and 
venal motives by which the inter- 
course of the. sexes is influenced, 
is perhaps the deferdence for which 
wortien. are uniformly educated. 
Upon the general enfeebling ef- 
feéts of this system I shall not in- 
sist; its obvious consequences are 
sufficient for my present purpose. 
The greater proportion of young 
women are trained up by thought- 
less parents, in ease and luxury, 
with no other dependence for their 
future support than the precarious 
chance o Testablishing themselves 
by marriage: for this purpose 
_ men best know why) elabo- 
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rate attention is paid to external 
attractions and accomplishments, 
to the negiect of more useful and 
solid acquirements. ‘ A young 
girl,” says Rousseau, “ must be 
trained up for a husband, like ay 
eastern beauty for a harem:”’ and 
he was right; while they have but 
one means (every rule admits of 
indjvidual exceptions) not merely 
pl the heart (sensibility 
and nature will here always exert 
their honest arts) but of satisfying 
their pride, their ambition, the 
laudable desire of distinction, even 
of procuring a subsistence, or bares 
ly the means of existing. If, thus 
situated, women marry from mer. 
cenary and venal motives (the 
worst kind of prostitution) with 
little delicacy or selection, is it 
reasonable to condemn them? If 
misery, disgust, or infidelity result 
from such, conneétions, ought it 
to be matter of surprise? Sup» 
posing they fail in this sede method 
of procuring for themselves an 
establishment,. and such failures 
are frequent in this expensive and 
profligate age, what is the conse- 
quence? Must we rigidly pursue 
and censure these innocent and 
helplesss victims to barbarous pre- 
judice, should they prefer the 
flowery paths of pleasure, for which 
their education has been in a great 
measure preparatory, to the almost 
equally degrading alternative of 
servile occupation, or the more 
specious, but not less galling situa- 
tion of companion, or humble 
martyr, to the caprice of a fellow- 
being, not unfrequently rendered 
callous and despotic by prosperity 
and indulgence? One of the 
world’s maxims, with a view to 
counteraét other notions, equally 
false and pernicious, is, that a wo~ 
man, having once deviated from 


chastity, is to be considered as it 


reclaimable. 


To 
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To demonstrate the truth of this 
philosophic and merciful adage, 
great care 1s taken to bar up every 
avenue against the return of this 
frail, unfortunate being, who, dri- 
ven from the society and counte- 
nance of the virtuous and respect- 
able, is reduced to associate with 
those whose habitual vices render 
them little calculated to assist her 
in regaining the path from which 
she has wandered. By these wise 
and humane methods, the tender, 
affectionate heart, betrayed, per- 
haps, by its own amiable suscepti- 
bility, and artless credulity, is pre- 
cipitated by despair into real de- 
pravity. ‘The numbers of women 
who are thus thrown into a state 
of abandoned profligacy, are al- 
most incalculable and incredible; 
while the universal contagion 
spreads through every rank, strikes 
at the root not only of the sweet- 
est and most affecting felicities of 
life, but of the order and well-be- 
ing of society. Men, satiated with 
beauty, marry merely for wealth 
and convenience; while domestic 
happiness, and the tender confi- 
dence, and affecting endearments 
of virtuous love, are almost as ob- 
solete as the maxims of chivalry. 
In their stead, a heartless, mind- 
less intercourse is substituted, the 
insipidity of which is its least evil. 

I am aware, that the absurd dis- 
tin¢tion alluded to, is deeply en- 
tangled with the system of property, 
and is one of those evils flowing 
from feudal institutions, the baneful 
effects of which can only cease with 
the renovation of civil society. 
Yet, in the mean time, its‘deplo- 
rable consequences might be ame- 
liorated, by an alteration in the 
system of female education. Might 
not a part of the time wasted in 
the acquisition of useless and fri- 
volous accomplishments, be de- 
Voted to the attainment of some 


ingenuous art or useful trade, by 
which a young woman might hopé 
to gain an honest and honorable 
independence, and be freed from 
the disgraceful necessity of batter- 
ing her person to procure a main- 
tenace? Every parent having a 
family of daughters, for whom it 
is not in his power to make a suit- 
able provision, is guilty of cruelty 
and vice, when he hazards their 
being exposed, helpless and tn- 
protected, to the world. ‘Phere 
are a variety of trades and profes- 
sions, by their nature peculiarly 
appropriate to women, exercised, 
with very few exceptions, at pre- 
sent, entirely by men; to these 
many of the liberal arts might be 
added, also the knowledge and 
practice of arithmetic and book- 
keeping. A woman enabled tosup- 
port herself, and to acquire proper- 
ty by her industry, would gain, by 
regular occupation, and the health 
ful exertion of her faculties, more’ 
firmness of mind, and greater vi~ 
gour of body. Marriages would 
be contracted from motives of af- 
fection, rather than of interest; 
and entered into with less appre- 
hensions, when the whole burthe 
of providing for a ps 
not upon the efforts of the man, 
but was cheerfully shared between 
the parties. It may be objected, 
that the weakness and cares of a 
mother, in bearing and nursing 
her offspring, must incapacitate 
her for farther exertion. This 
objection, with but few ‘a 
tions, might be proved futile, by 
the example of whole towns and 
communities; not to insist on 
the number of poor hard-labour- 
ing women, with large families 
(the support of which is thrown 
by a profligate husband wholly 
upon them) in this and in almost 
every other country. The con- 
stitution, strengthened by labour 
oO 
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afflict the female frame, in an ener- 
vated and artificial state of society, 
would be greatly alleviated, if not 
wholly removed. Those women 
whom disappointed affection, or 
personal disadvantages, consigned 
to celibacy, in the exercise of body 
and mind, in occupations that pro- 
mised competence or distinction, 
would be preserved from the nu- 
merous evils and follies, I might 
add, cruel insults, to which they 
are at present exposed. 

The only happy life, it is justly 


Observed by Mr. Hume, is that 


which is equally divided between 
action and rest (or relaxation). 
Duties will never be properly per- 
formed unless softened by plea- 
sures; nor can pleasures deserve 
the title, unless earned by busi- 
ness. 

Inequality, in the present state 
of things, is not confined to pro- 
perty; while one part of the com- 
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wholesome exercise, would like- 
Wise acquire greater vigour, and 
many of those physical evils which 


munity, worndown by toil, saerjs 
fice the end to the means, the re 
mainder are sunk in a still mor 
destructive incapacity or intolera: 
ble lassiude, from which there js 
no escape but by mischievous and 





dangerous experiments and exer. § 


tious. 

The prosperous or declining 
state of a nation might, perhapy 
be more accurately deduced from 
the possession or want of private 
virtue and happiness, than from 
the condition of its revenue or ity 
foreignconneétious. Government 
is valuable only as a meaa of which 
individual happiness is the ead; 
should this not be produced, the 
institution becomes vain or perni- 
cious. Till one moral and mental 


standard js established for every & 


rational agent, every member of a 
community, and a free scope aft 
forded for the exertion of their fa: 
culties and talents, without distinc 
tion of rank or sex, virtwe will be 
an empty name, and Aafpines 
elude our most anxious research, 


a a AT I Tae 
Conversation between Sebaldus and a Military Officer. 


[From Datton’s Tranflation of 


HIS officer was in his fifty- 
seventh year; he had been 

a soldier from fifteen, having risen 
solely by his merit. He was as 
courageous as a lion, but as to his 
moral principles, had they been 
tried by the strict letter of Jdos- 
heim’s Ethics, it would, perhaps, 
have been a difficult task to make 
them perfectly square with the 
moral Riese of things. The im- 
mortality of the soul formed ne 
part of his creed, aud yet he ap- 
ed totally ancorcerned and 
careless about the preservation of 
bis life, which he frequently ex- 
posed to imminent jeopardy with- 
out any immediate necessity. He 
made no great pretensions to reli- 


Nicolai’s Sebaldus Nothanker.] 


gion, and was far from being thé 
panegyrist of the clergy; and yet 
these were the very people whom 
he honored and protected above, 
any other. Church he seldom 
frequented himself; but his mea 
were obliged to be very punctual 
in their attendance on divine woré 
ship. He would swear and curse 
most gloriously, but no subalters 
durst rap out an oath in his heats 
ing.— 

Such was the character of the 
man to whom our hero was now 
introduced.— Fhe major took him 
kindly by the hand, aad thanked 
him for the ten recruits, for whicl 


he stood indebted to his spirited 





sermon. But when Sebaldus, it 
| reply, 
a 
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reply, informed him of the lament- 
able consequences which this ser- 
mon had intailed upon himself and 
his whole family, the major relaps- 
ed into a profound study, during 
Which his eyes every now and then 
glanced at Sebaldus, till the latter 
observing, in the course of his nar- 
ration, that the superintendant-ge- 
neral, Dolor Stauzius,; had been 
the principal instrument of his 
ruin, and that this very Stauzius 
was the father of the recruit that 
had deserted; the major suddenly 
jumped up from his seat, and pre- 
facing his speech with a most tre- 
mendous oath: “ Thank God!” 
he exclaimed, “ that I have got 
the old rascal in my power! Ever 
since I have been on hostile ground, 
I have not done violegce to a sin- 
gle individual: but by God, Sir, I 
will play the very devil with this 
scoundrel, The son shall carry a 
musquet the longest day he has to 
live; and as for the old miscreant 
himself, I will clap him in irons, 
till he makes ample restitution for 
all the injuries he has done to such 
a worthy manas yourself.””—Here- 
upon calling to the subaltern— 
* Do you hear”—cried he—* ar- 
rest, this moment, the superintend- 
ant at the Blue Pike. The rascal’s 
a spy; a .” Here passion 
choaked his utterance, and pre- 
vented him from finishing the sen- 
tence. 

- Sebaldus now began to repre- 
sent to him; that though Stauzius 
had been his enemy, it was con- 
fracy to his principles to take de- 
light in his misfortunes :—that his 
Intention was to have facilitated 
the escape of his son:—and as to 
the injury which he had sustained 
from the father, it was long since 
forgiven and forgotten ;—both re- 
ligion and ee Py he observed, 
forbade him to harbour malice and 
revenge. 
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“ Blood and ouns!$ Sie”—cried 
the major—“ you may prate of 
religion, and what it Ses as 
much as you please; it shall never 
hinder me from punishing a ras- 
cal, and doing justice to an honest 
man, when I have the means in 
my own power.” 

* Weil, but major, you wish to 
act justly towards my enemy, act 
justly towards me also. What 
opinion will the virtuous part of 
mankind entertain of me, if I take 
such a cruel revenge of my ene- 
my?” 

«* What opinion will they have, 
do you ask? Has not the old vil- 
lain driven you from house and 
home? Has he not been the death 
of your wife? Has he not plung- 
ed you and your whole family into 
misery and ruin?—Look ye, Sir, 
I never had wife nor child in my 
life; but; may I bed dif I 
should not love them as the apple 
of my eye, and whosoever sought 
to deprive me of them, I should 
hate him worse than hell, and 
would pass my sword between his 
ribs without ceremony, the very 
first moment | could set eyes upon 
him.” : 

‘+ But surely you would not em- 
ploy another to stab him secretiy 
in the back?” , 

‘¢ Stab him in the baek!—No, 
Sir, I scorn the idea.—Give ne 
my enemy face to face, at arm’s 
length; and let him defend himself 
if he can.” ' 

“« My enemy, major, is not ca- 
pable of defending himselt.— 
Would it become you to plunge 
a dagger in the bosom Bi a de- 
fenceless man? Would it become 
my character to act thus? My 
cloth forbids me to resent an in- 
jury with the sword: my réligion 
commands me to forgive, and re- 
compence good for evil. How 
unwerthy should I be ever to have 
C preached 
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preached peace and reconciliation, 

if I were capable of making you 
.i¢ instrument of my revenge up- 
on an enemy who stands unarmed 
in your power !—How unworthy, 
if IT were to extend this dreadful 
revenge even to his innocent son, 
who never offended me!—No, 
major, do not degrade me so dread- 
fully. Let me imtreat you to re- 
lease’the young man: let me con- 
jure you to grant me a far nobler 
revenge upon the father; the re- 
venge of letting him feel, that the 
man whom he has injured, is his 
friend. Leave him for punish- 
ment to his own conscience, which 
never sleeps, nor ever permits the 
man that has been guilty of a base 
action to rest.” 

“ Death and d n that 
a.parson should think more nobly 
than a soldier! Yes, Sir, you are 
perfeétly in the right.””-—At these 
words the major wiped off a cou- 
ple of tears which coursed down 
his manly cheeks.—“ ‘The young 
rogue shalt be set at liberty. But 
no officer’ would give him his dis- 
charge for nothing; neither can I 
expect it. TP will indemnify the 
captain myself; but the father 
shall pay his ransom to you. I 
agree to set his son at liberty on 
your account; but I shall fix the 
price of his ransom myself.” 

Tn vain was it for Sebaldus to 
remonstrate ;—the major opened 
the door, and ordered the super- 
intendant to be brought in. 

Stauzius, who perceived the dis- 
astrous turn the business hadtaken, 
was nearly distrafted with his fears, 
and made his appearance like a con- 
demmed criminal. The major 


measured him from head’ to foot 
with a wrathful eye, and abruptly 
accosted him: “ Your son, Sir, Is 
a deserter, and must either be 





* We fuppofe this to be fimilar to our Birmingham coia. 
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hanged or run the gauntlope six~ , 
and- “thirty times. I would never’ 
consent to let him loose to please 
such an old rascal as you, Mr. Su- 
perintendant, or what the devil you 
may please to call yourself; but 
there stands an honest man, at 
whose intercession I not only re- 
mit the punishment of your son’s 
offence, but will give him his dis- 
charge into the bargain, provided 
you choose to pay a 1 thousand dol- 
lars for his ransom.’’ 

Stauzius, overwhelmed withcon- 
fusion at this uncourtly harrangue, 
began, in’ broken accents, to re- 
present his inability to pay so large 
a sum, 

“ Look ye, Sir, I’ll hear no rea- 
soning—the rogue wants but an 
inch of six foot; so either pay a 
thousand a@lars (and no Berar- 
burgers® neither) or your son shall: 
run the gauntlope; and as for 
yourself, I will lock you up ina 
place where you never shall see 
day-light, because you are a 
worthless old villain, and this gen- 
tleman is an honest fellow, whom 
you have deprived of his office. — 
So no grumbling, [beg of you.” 

Stauzius was ready-to sink into 
the earth with fear and apprehen- 
sion. His wife had positively en- 
joined him never to dare approach 
her presence, till he had brought 
her only son back again ;—-and the 
president,who had uniformly mani- 
fested an almost paternal fondness 
for the youth, had given the super- 
intendant a considerable sum of 
money to purchase his discharge, 
by which the price of his ransom 
was considerably lightened to the 
old miser. Stauzius accordingly 
was obliged to submit, and count- 
ec out the money in seventy-seven 
old Louis d’ors, each Louis d’or 
reckoned at thirteen rix-dollars. 
The 
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‘The major took up the money, 
which he presented to Sebaldus, 
who, during the whole transaction, 
had never once been able to put 
inaword. ‘ This,’’ said the ge- 
nerous officer, is but a small re- 
paration for the injury this wretch 
has done you.” 

“ Major,” said Sebaldus, ** you 
have promised to make me a pre- 
sent of the young man. Let your 
gift be perfect, let it be complete 
—let me enjoy the privilege of 
making him over to another. He 
has sought an asylum under my 
roof; this protection I cannot pos- 
sibly sell, without aéting in direct 
opposition to my principles.— 

‘hatever injuries I may have re- 
ceived from this gentleman, have 
long since been buried.in obiivion. 
He has made it his concern to 
guard with a vigilant eye the purity 
ef doétrine ; I must be still more 
vigilant to watch over the purity 
of my actions.—Here, Sir,” ad- 
dressing the superintendant, “ be 
pleased to take your money back 
again.” 

Stauzius stood bewildered in 
doubtful perplexity, like a school- 
boy, to whom a visitor offers some 
sweetmeats—his mouth waters for 
the delicions bit, but he dares not 
open his lips, for fear of incurring 
the displeasure of his preceptor. 
Thus, with anxious looks, the su- 
perintendant regarded the ma- 
jor, who eyed him with a menac- 
ing frown, that appalled his very 
soul. 

Meanwhile Sebaldus ceased not 
to importune the major; who, at 
length, giving him a friendly tap 
upon the shoulder, exclaimed, 
* Well, then! do as you think 
pros could wish from my 

eart to be angry, if I knew but 
how.” 

Sebaldus instantly gave the mo- 

re 





ney to Stauzius, who eagerly re- 
turned it into his pocket; and 
thereupon embraced our hero, with 
a degree of ardour, which plainly 
evinced that his money was not 
less dear to him than his son. He 
repeatedly styled Sebaldus his sa- 
viour‘“and deliverer; and begged 
his pardon in the most humiliat- | 
ing terms for his past injuries; a3 

suring him that he should eternally 

bear his kindness in greatful re- 
membrance; that he was now sen- 

sible of the magnanimity of his 

soul, in forgiving injuries instead 

of resenting them, at a time when 
revenge was in his power; and 

that he even would not accept of 
his son’s ransom. 

“« Enough of this,” said Sebal- 
dus, interrupting him, * God for- 
gives witheut sacrifices or ransom; 
—whoever fears God, will strive 
to imitate his example. if you 
acknowledge that you have injured 
me, I am perfectly satisfied, I dez 
sire no more.” 

Stauzius assured him by all that 
was sacred, that he did, and must 
acknowledge this; but added, that 
acknowledgment was not a suffi- 
cient reparation; he was determin- 
ed to make ample amends fG« the 
injury he had done him; in which 
view, if he thought proper to re, 
turn to his own country, he pro- 
mised him the first lucrative vacan- 
cy in his gift. : 

Sebaldus returned him. many 
thanks for his kind intentions, but 
begged leave to decline his offer; 
which the major said was altoge- 
ther unnecessary, as he designed 
to present Sebaldus to the fitst 
field chaplaincy that should be- 
come vacant, and, if possible, 
would retain him in his own regiy ~ 
ment. ‘Till then he dec 
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hould take the charg oe ; 
should take the charge: of his supe 
port upon himself. © tee ee 
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Anecdote of the famous SALADIN, contemporary of Ricnarn f. 
[From Hiftorical Anecdotes of Heraldry and Chivalry. } 


A T his return from the siege 


of Mensol, in Syria, he seiz- 
ed the whole Lordship of Emessa, 
in Opposition to the right of Nasir 
Eddin, the young Prince, who 
claimed it, on pretence that the 
late father of the youth had forfeit- 
ed it by giving countenance to 
some confederacies against the 
Sultan’s interest, Saladin ordered 
that proper care should be taken 
of the education of the young 
Prince. One day, wishing to 
know what progress he had made 
in his learning, he ordered the 
Prince to be brought before him, 
and asked him what part of the Al- 


coran he was reading; * I am 
come,” said the youth, to the asto- 
nishment of all present, “ to that 
verse, which va ec me that he 
who devours the estates of orphans 
is not a King, but a Tyrant.’ 
The Sultan was much startled 
and surprised at the Prince’s an- 
swer; but after some time and re- 
collection, he returned him this 
reply: “ He who speaks with this 
resolution, cannot fail of acting 
with as much courage: I there- 
fore restore you the possessions of 
your father, lest | should be 
thought to fear a virtue I only re- 
verence.”’ 





CLAUDINE: A SWISS TALE. 


{Continued from page 372, and concluded. } 


“ LAUDINE, surprised to 

find any one who did not 
despise her, kissed his hands with- 
out saying a word. He spoke to 
her in the most friendly manner, 
and inquired after his good bro- 
ther the curate: He dwelt with 
pleasure an the good deeds of that 
worthy man, and observed, that 
one of the most pleasing duties of 
their ministry, was to console the 
unhappy, and heal the broken- 
hearted. “Claudine listened with 
respectful gratitude, he appeared 
to her as an angel sent from hea- 
vento comfort her. After supper 
she retired to bed in a calmer state 
of mind, and if she did not sleep, 
she at least rested. 

*€ On the morrow, the good cu- 
rate searched through Salencties 
for a little chamber where Clau- 
dine might-lie in. An old woman, 
called d Felix, offered an 
apartmént, and*promised secrecy. 
Claudine repaired thither in the 
" evening, the curate paid three 





months rent in advance, the old 
lady passed her for a niece lately 
married at Chambery, and every 
thing was settled. Indeed it was 
high time; for the fatiguing jour- 
ney, and the agitation of mind that 
Claudine had sustained, brought 
on her labour pains that very even- 
ing, although only seven months 
gone with child; she produced a 
boy beautiful as the day, whom 
Madam Felix caused to be bap- 
tized by the name of Benjamin. 
“The curate was desirous of 
immediately. putting the child out 
to nurse, but Claudine declared, 
with tears in her eyes, that she 
would rather die than be separated 
from Benjamin: She was allowed 
to keep him for the first few days, 
and at the end of these days her 
maternal fondness had increased. 
The curate reasoned with her; 
represented to her, that such con- 
“duct deprived her of all hopes of 
ever returning to Chamouny, of 


é 


of being reconciled to her father. 
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Giaudine’s only answer was to em- 
brace Benjamin. ‘The time slipt 
on, Claudine nursed her child, 
and remained with Madam Felix, 
who loved her with all her heart. 

«The fifty crowns from her 
father, and the little money Na- 
nette had put into her bundie, had 
hitherto paid her expences. Na- 
nette did not dare to come to see 
her, but she sent her all she could 
spare, and thus Claudine wanted 
for nothing. She employed her 
time in learning to read and write 
of the old lady, who had formerly 
kept a school at Bonville, and in 
taking care of Benjamin. Clau- 
dine was not unhappy, and little 
Benjamin grew charming. But 
such happiness could not last. 
One morning the curate of Sa- 
lenches came to pay her a visit. 

“ My dear girl,” said he, “ when 
I received you under my protec- 
tion, when I covered your faults 
with the mantle of charity, my de- 
sign was to take care of your 
child, to enable him to gain his 
bread; and I hoped, during that 
interval, to have appeased the anger 
of your father; to have prevailed 
with him to receive you once more 
into his house, where your repent- 
ance, your modesty, your love of 
virtue, and of labour, might gra- 
dually have induced him to forget 
the distresses of which you had 
been the source. But this plan 
you have yourself opposed. With 
what eyes could Simon look upon 
this child? He must necessarily 
remain a lasting monument of your 
misconduct and disgrace. I can 
discern by your eyes that your 
choice is made; but you ought to 
consider that you cannot always 
remain with this- good woman, 
whose circumstances, however de- 
Sirous she might be of befriending 
you, render it impossible. The 
money that Nanette sends you, is 
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taken from the support of herself 
and family. Nanette labours the 
ground while you caress Benjamin, 
and Nanette has been guilty of no 
fault. You have but one resource, 
which is, to go into service either 
at Geneva or Chambery; but I 
doubt whether without separating 
from your child, you would easily 
find a place. I allow you two 
days to reflect coolly on these mat- 
ters. You will then inform me 
of your determination, and depend 
on it, I will do every thing in my 
power to assist you.” Clauding~ 
was sensible of the truth of al 
the curate had said, but she found 
it impossible for her to live with- 
out Benjamin. After passing a day 
and a night in reflecting on what 
she ought to do, she at last resolved, 
and after writing a letter to the 
curate, acknowledging all his kind« 
ness, which she left on her table, 
sie made a bundle of her clothes, 
tied up twenty crowns which still 
remained in a handkerchief, and 
taking Benjamin in her arms, she 
departed from Salenches. 

“¢ She took the road to Geneva, 
and slept that night at Bonville; 
for on account of little Benjamin, 
she could not travel far.. Lhe 
second day she arrived at Geneva, 
Her first care was to sell all her 
female attire, and provide herself 
with a suit of man’s clothes: She 
even sold her fine black hair, and 
bought a knapsack, into which she 
put her clothes. She fastened the 
ring, which she had always hither- 
to worn on her finger, round her 
neck. Thus clad like a young 
Savoyard, with a stout stick in| 
hand, her knapsack on her backg 
atop of which Benjamin was'seat-, 
ed, clasping his hands r¢ a 
neck, she set out frome 
the road to Turin. 

“ She was twelve da¥gan cros~ 
sing the mountains, and people 


were 
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were so much pleased with the air 
and appearance of this handsome 
little Savoyard, and of the child 
whom “she carried on her back, 
and called her little brother, that she 
was hardly allowed to pay any 
thing, but commonly discharged 
her reckoning by amusing the com- 
pany with some of the little beau- 
tiful songs peculiar to her country 5 
so that when Claudine arrived at 
Turin, she had still some of her 
money left, with which she hired 
a little garret, .bought a brush and 
blacking, and, followed by little 
Benjamin, who never left her, she 
set up a little stall for blacking 
shoes, in ‘Palais Royal, under the 
name of Claude. 

“¢ During the first days she gain- 
ed but little, because she was awk- 
ward, and tock a good deal of time 
to gain a penmy; but she soon 
became expert, and the work went 
on well. Claude, intelligent, ac- 
tive, alert, ran ail the errants of 
the quarter. Benjamin, during 
her absence, sat upon and guarded 
the stool. If there was a letter to 
be carried, a box to be removed, 
or bottles to be conveyed to the 
cellar, Claude was called in pre- 
ference to any other. She was the 
confidant and assistant of all the 
Jazy servants in the neighbour- 
hood, and in the evening often 
carried home a crown as the gains 
of the day. This was fully suf- 
ficent to support her and Benja- 
min, who every day increased in 
stature and in beauty, and became 
the favorite of all the néighbour- 
hood. 

** This happy life had lasted for 
more than two years, when one 
ms Claudine and her son being 

witte nging their little stall, 

ads bent towards the 
ground, they saw a foot appear 
upon the stool. Claudine took her 
brush, and without looking at the 









master of the shoe, immediately 
began heryoperation. When the 
most difficalt part was done, she | 
raised her head.—The brush fel 
from her hands, she remained im 
moveable; it was Mr. Belton whom 
she beheld. Little Benjamin, who 
was not at all affeéted, took up the 
brush, and with a feeble hand at. 
tempted to finish the work of Clau- 
dine, who still remained motion- 
less, with her eyes fixed on Mr, 
Belton. Mr. Belton asked Claw. 
dine, with some surprise, why she 
stopped, and smiled at the efforts 
of the child, whose figure pleased 
him. Claudine recovered her spi 
rits, excused herself to Mr. Bel 
ton with so sweet a voice, and 
such well chosen words, that the 
Englishman, still more surprize 
asked Claudine several questions 
about her country and situation, 
Claudine answered, with a calm 
air, that she and her brother were 
twoorphans who gained their bread 
by the employment which he saw, 
and that they were from the vall 
of Chamouny. This name acral 
Mr. Belton, and looking attentively 
at Claudine, he thought he recog- 
nised her features, and inquired 
hername. “ I am called Claude,” 
said she.—** And you are from 
Chamouny?” “ Yes, Sir, from 
the village of Pricure.”—* Have 
you no other brother?”—* No, 
Sir, only Benjamin.”—“ Nor any 
sister?””—** Pardon me, Sir!” 
“ What is her name???“ Claw 
dine.”’—** Claudine! and where is” 
she ?””—* Oh, I do not know, ite 
deed, Sir. *__s¢ How’ can you be 
ignorant of that?”—“ For ms y 
reasons, Sir, which cannot interé 
you, and which it would make m 
weep to tell.” Claudine, with th 
tears starting in her eyes, told 
she had done. Mr. Belton, who 
did not go away, put his band ia E 
his pocket, and gave her a guin rea. 
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« J cannotchangeyou,” said Clau- 
dine.—** Keep the whole,” said 
the Englishman, * and teil me, 
would you be sorry to quit your 
present employment, and accept of 
agood place?” —“ That cannot be, 
Sir.’ —“ Why not ?”’—** Because 
nothing in the world would make 
me quit my brother.””—* Bur sup- 
pose he were to accompany you?” 
—‘* That would be another mat- 
ter." —** Well, Claude, you shall 
be with'me; I will take you into 
my service, you will be very happy 
in my house, and your brother 
shall accompany you.’’—* Sir,” 
answered Claudine, a little embar- 
rassed, “* favor me with your ad- 
dress, and I will call upon you to- 
morrow.” —Mr. Belton gave it her, 
and bade her not fail to come. 

“Tt was well for Claudine that 
the conversation now terminated, 
for her tears almost suffocated her; 
she hastened to her chamber, and 
there shut herself up to refle& on 
what she ought to do. Her in- 
clination and her affection tor Ben- 
jamin prompted her to enter into 
the service of Mr. Belton; but his 
past treachery, and the promise 
she had made to the curate of Sa- 
lenches, never to do any thing 
which might endanger her virtue, 
made her hesitate: But the welfare 
of Benjamin preponderated; she 
resolved to go to Mr. Belton, to 
serve him faithfully, to make him 
cherish his son, but never. to tell 
him who she was. 

“ This point being settled, the 
Rext morning she waited 6n Mr. 
Belton, who agreed to give her 
good wages, and ordered her and 
her brother clothes immediately. 
Mr. Belton now wished to renew 
the conversation of yesterday, and 
to inquire further concerning her 
sister. But Claudine interrupted 
fAim.—- Sir,” said she, ‘ my sister 
no more; She is dead of misery, 
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chagrin, and repentance. All our 
family have lamented her unhappy 
end; and those who are not our 
relations, have no right to renew 
such melancholy reflections.” My. 
Belton, more than ever astonished 
at the spirit of Claude, desisted 
from further inquiry; but he con- 
ceived a high esteem and a sincere 
friendship for this extraordinary 
young man. 

** Claude soon become the fa~ 
vorite of his master; and Benja- 
min, towards whom Mr. Belton 
found himself attached by an irre- 
sistible impulse, was for ever in his 
chamber. ‘The amiable child, as 
if conscious that he owed his ex- 
istence to Mr. Belton, loved him 
nearly as well as Claudine; and 
he told him so with such sweet in- 
nocence and simplicity, that the 
Englishman could not do without 
Benjamin. Claudine wept for joy, 
but sie concealed her*tears. But 
the dissipation ef Mr. Belton af+ 
flicted the heart of Claudine, and 
made her fear that the hour of dis- 
covery would never arrive. _ 

** By the death of his parents, 
Mr. Belton had, at the age of 
nineteen, been left master of a 
very large fortune, which he had 
hitherto employed in wandering 
over Italy, stopping wherever he 
found it agreeable to him, that is, 
wherever he met with agreeable 
women whom he could deceive 
and ruin. A lady of the court of 
Turin, rather advanced ia life, but 
still beautiful, was his present mis- 
tress: She was lively, passionate, 
and very jealous of Mr. Belton. 
She required that he should sup 
with her every evening, and write 
to her every morning. The Eng- 
lishman did not dare to refuse. 
Notwithstanding all this, they had 
many quarrels: for the smaillesc 
cause she would weep, tear her 
hair, seize a knife, and play a thou- 
sand: 
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sind fooleries, which began to 
tire Mr. Belton. Claude saw and 
felt all this, but she suffered in 
silence. Mr. Belton gave her every 
day fresh marks of confidence, 
and often complained to her of the 
wnpleasant life he led. Claude 
now and then risqued a little ad- 
vise, half joke and half serious, 
Which Mr. Belton heard with ap- 
probation, and promised to follow 
to-morrow; but when to-morrow 
came, Mr. Belton returned to the 
lady, more from habit than incli- 
nation; and Claude, who wept in 
private, affected to smile, while she 
accompanied her master. 

* At length there arose so vio- 
Jent a quarrel between the English- 
man and the marquise, that he 
resolved never again to go near 
her; and in order to prevent it, 
connected himself with another 
lady of the same place, no better 
than the former. In this change, 


@@laudine saw only a new subject 


of affliction. All that she had 
done was to begin again; but she 
resigned herself to it without com- 
plaining, and continued to serve 
her master with ‘the same fidelity 
as éver. Bur the marquise was 
not of a disposition. so easily to 
_ up the heart of her English 
fover. She had him watched, and 
soon discovered her rival; she ex- 
hausted every stratagem of intrigue 
to make him return; but in vain. 
"Fhe Englishinan did not answer 
her letters, refused her appoiat- 
ments, and ridiculed her threats.—- 
The marquise, now in despair, 
thought only of revenge. 

* One day, when Mr, Belton, 
followed by Ciaudine, was as usual, 


ceming out of the house of his 


new mistress abott two o’clock in 
the morning, and, already displeas- 
ed with her, was telling his faith- 
iul Claudine that he had thoughts 
of setting out inuaediately for Lon 
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don, suddenly four desperadoet ff 
with poniards on Mr. Belton, why 
had hardly time to throw himself 
against the wall with his swordig 
his hand. Claudine, on sight 
the assassins, sprang before he 
master, and received in her bosom 
the stroke of a poniard aimedg 
Mr. Belton: She instantly felk§ 
The Englishman set furiously 0 
the man who had wounded he, 
and soon stretched him on th 
pavement; and the three othey 
finding themselves furiously a 
tacked, quickly fled. Mr. Belton 
did not pursue them; he returnel 
to his domestic, raised him, Gm 
braced him, and called on him 
with tears; but Claudine did ne 
answer, for she had fainted. My 
Belton took her in his arms, cap 
ried her to his house, and laid he 
in his own bed, while others, at hi 
desire, ran for a surgeon. 
Belton, impatient to see the naturt 
of the wound, unbuttoned Clam 
dine’s vest, drew aside the $hif 
covered with blood, looked, ant 
beheld, with astonishment, the be 
som of a woman. e 
* During this, the surgeon a 
tives, and examines the’ wound 
which he declarés not to be mortih) 
as the weapon had struck agaittt 
the bone: The wound is Gress 
and stimulatives applied, but sii 
Claudine does not recover. Ms 
Belton, who supported her hea 
perceives a ribbon round her ned 
he pulls it, and discovers a rig 
It is his own; the same that® 
had’ left on Montanverd tot 
beautiful shepherdess whom bew 
cruelly abandoned. Every ffl 
is at once evident. He sends it 
a nurse, who undresses Claudiit 
and lays her inther own bed, # 
the poor girl at length recovenlt 
her senses, throws her eyes aroulil 
arid sees with astonishment,” 
nurse, ‘the “surgéon,” her ™ 
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tnd Benjamin, who, awaked by all 
this noise, had risen, and run half 
naked to his brother, whom he 
embraced with tears. 

“ Claudine immediately endea~ 
youred to console Benjamin; then 
calling to mind what had happen 
ed, seeing herself in a bed, and 
reflecting with inquietude that she 
had been undressed, she quickly 
put her hand to the ribbon which 
beld her ring. Mr. Belton, who 
watched her, saw ip her Jooks the 
pleasure with which she found it 
was still there. He then made 
every body leave the room, kneit 
down. by. the side of the bed, and 
taking the hawd of Claudine,— 
* Do not be alarmed,” said he, 
“ my sweet friend; L know every 
thing; and itis for the happiness 
of us both. You are Claudine, 
aod Tanva monster. Thereis but 
ene way that f can cease to be so, 
and that depends upon you. I 
owe you my life, and J wish to owe 
my honor to you, for it is I who 
rave lost it, not you. Your wound. 
is not dangerous; and as soon as 
you can go our, you shall bestow 
on me the name of husband, and 
pardon me a crime which J am far 
from pardoning myself. 1 have 
long strayed from the paths of vir- 
tue, Claudine; but they will. be 
the more.agreeable when I am re- 
stored to them by you.” Imagine 
the surprise, the joy; the transports 
of Claudine. She would have 
spoke, but her tears prevented her. 
Shethen perceived little Benjamin, 
who bad been turned out svith the 
rest, and who, anxious about his 
brother, had softly opened the door, 
and thrust im his pretty face t see 
what was going forwards. Clan- 
dine shewed him to Mr. Belton, 
saying, “* There is your son, he 
will answer you better than I can.” 
Fe flew ; jamin covered him 








t Kisses, “Gnd carrying him to. 
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his mother, he passed the remain- 
der of the night, between bis wife 
and his child, with a satisfaction of 
miod to which he had long been 
a stranger. 

“In fifteen days Claudine was 
well. She had informed Mr. Belton 
of all that had happened to her. 
This endeared her to the English- 
man, who was now fonder of ber 
than the first time he saw her. 
Claudine, now dressed as a wo- 
man, but with great plainness, 
entered the coach of the English- 
man with Benjamig, and all three 
went straight to Salenches, to. the 
house of the curate. . The good 
man did not at first know Clau- 
dine; but at length recollecting 
her, he .ran to old, Madam Felix, 
who was still alive, and who al- 
most died of joy when she beheld 
Claudine and Benjamin. The 
next day they set out for Chamiou- 
ny, where Mr. Belton, who wag a 
catholic, wished that the marr 
might be publicly solemnized? 
the parish church of Pricure. . 

“In the evening, the curate 
of Salenches was sent to demand 
the hand of his daughter, of the 
terrible M. Simon. ‘The old man 
received him with great gravity, - 
heard him without testifying any, 
joy, and gave his consent in very 
few words. Claudine came to 
throw herself at his feet; he allow- 
ed her to remgin a few seconds, 
raised her without a smile, and sa- 
luted Mr. Belton with great cool- 
ness: Phe good Nanette laughed 
and cried at the same time. Ou the 
road to church, she carried Benja- 
min on one hand, and held her sis- 
ter with the other: ‘The twocu- 
rates walked before, and old Ma- 
dam Felix behind with M. Sisnon. 
All the children of the village fo!- 
lowed singing songs. 

“In this order they reached the 
church, where the ceremony was 
D preformed 
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preformed by the curate of Salen- 
ches. Mr. Belton had tables co- 
vered on the banks of the Arva, 
where every guest was welcome; 
and the whole village danced dur- 
ing eight days. He bought some 
good estates for old M. Simon, but 
he refused to accept of them. Na- 
nette was: not so impracticable. 
She accepted of an estate, and a 
handsome house which Mr. Belton 
gave her, and is now the richest 
and the happiest woman in the 
parish. Mr. and Mrs. Belton went 
away in about a month, carrying 
with them the benediétions ot 
every body. ‘hey are now at 
Loadon, where I understand Ben- 


jamin has five or six brothers and 
sisters. 

“ Such is their history;' which 
I could not shorten because I tried 
to tell it you in the words of the 
curate, whom I have often heard 
repeat it. If it has not pleased 
you, you will excuse me.” 

I thanked Francis Paccard, as- 
suring himrthat his tale had interest- 
ed me much. [fF descended from 
Montanverd with my head full of 
Claudine; and, during my return 
to Geneva, ] wrote this story as 
Paccard had told it me, without 
trying to correét the many faults 
of style, which the erities will no 
doubt distover in it. 





Sr TET ae , 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF GYPSUM ON FLAX. 
By CuanceLcor Livineston. 
{From the Tranfactions of the Agricultural Society of the State of New-York. } 





AY 2oth, 1791, I viewed a 

piece of flax, about half 
te sown by a poor tenant, 
vy injudiciously, on a dry sandy 
declivity: it looked (as might be 
expected) extremely sickly; and 
as it was evident that it had not 
sufficient stamina to sustain the 
heat of summer; he preposed 


three bushels of gyfsum, to be taker 
the next morning, while the dew 
was'on the ground. F sent him 
the dose, which was faithfully ad- 
ministered, and I had the satisfae4 


tion of seeing him gather more flax 


from this half acre, notwithstand- 
ing the uncommon drought of the 
summer, than any acre in the 


ploughing it up. I took upon me neighbourhood afforded. 
to be its physician, and prescribed 
SRA VEER Oe 





On the Use of Plaister of Paris asa Manure. In a Letter from GEorGt 


LoGan, Esq. to the Philadelphia County Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture and Domestic Manufadtures. 


GENTLEMEN, 
AVING, for four years past, 
made use of Plaister of Pa- 

ris, or Gyfsum, as a Manure upon 
variety of soils, and under different 
circumstances, F beg leave to lay 
before you the result of my expe- 
riments, together with sontte ob- 
servationsrespecting the nature of 
this fossil. I am the more anxious 
to comply with my duty to the so- 
ciety in this respect, because many 


of our fellow citizens are losi 


the great advantage to be derived — 
from the use of this manure; en+ 
tertaining an opinion; that it does — 
not, in itself; contain any nutri-— 
ment to’plants, but that it ats 
merely as a stimulus to the soil, 
by which, although vegetation is 
for a short time rapidly promoted, 


yet the ground becomes exhausted, 
and is left a dead ineft mass...” 
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On the Ufe of Plaifter of Paris as a Manure. 


‘rst. In the year 1785, I sowed 
three acres of a light isinglass soil, 
containing a little tlay, with bar- 
ley and clover. In the month of 
April, the following year, I divided 
the field into three parts, and strew- 
ed six bushels of French Gyssum 
on No. 1; the same quautity of 
the American Gy/sum, brought 
from the Bay of Funda, on No. 2; 
and left the intermediate space, 
No. 3, without.any. On cutting 
the first crop, that year, little dit- 
ference could be observed ; the se- 
cond crop .preduced double the 
quantity of grass, where the Gys- 
sum had been put; and the suc- 
ceeding year, the difference was 
still greater in favor of this manure. 
Early in O&tober, 1 787, the clover 
lay was ploughed once, about fopr 
inches deep; was sowed with rye, 
and in that rough state was har- 
rowed, The rye was of a superior 
quality, and double the quantity 
on No. 1 and 2 of that on No. 3. 
After harvest the rye-stubble was 
ploughed, and sowed with buck- 
wheat, when a striking difference 
was still observable in favor of 
the Gyssum, and which continues 
in the present ‘crop of Indian corn. 

ad. In April, 1787, I sowed 
three acres of potatoe-ground (a 
light loam) with barley and clo- 
‘ver. Just as the barley was above 
ground, some,Gyjsum was strewed 
diagonally across the field, about 
eidhe feet wide. Little or no dif- 

ference could be observed in the 
barley; but in the month of Sep- 
tember following, there was a 
' striking difference in the clover, 
in favor of the manure, which 
would have afforded a good crop 
of hay, whilst the remainder of the 
field was but indifferent. I have 
frequently put Gyssum upon grain, 
ithout bsgrving any immediate 
difference inf the appearance of the 
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3d. In April, 1.786, six acres of 
a poor isinglass soil, situated on 
Germantown hill, were sawed 
with oats, the ground not having 
been manured for twenty years; 
it produced a crop not paying ex- 
pences. In April, 1787, one half 
of the field was covered with the 
Gypsum, six bushels to the acre. 
The latter end of the same sum- 
mer, that parton which the ma- 
nure had been put produced good 
pasture of blue grass and white clo- 
ver, whilst the remainder afforded 
little but a few scattered weeds. ' 
In Oétober the field was ploughed 
once, and sowed with rye; at har- 
vest, the former produced ten 
bushels to the acre, the latter not 
zbove five. 

4th. A field of fifteen acres (a 
Jight loam) was, in April, 1784, ~ 
sowed with barley and clover, the 
produce only —_— bushels to 
the acre, the ground not havi 
been sufficiently manured. “Tt 
1785, it produced a good first, and 
a tolerable second crop of clover. 
In 1786, the first crop but toléra- 
ble; the second very indifferent, 
and therefore pastured. Ja the 
spring, 1787, d wished to try if 
Gypsum would not renew the clo- 
ver. In the month of tp the 
whole field was covered with Gyf- 
sum, six bushels tothe acre, ex- 
cept the width of twenty feet, 
through the middle of the field. 
St. John’s wort, mullian, and 
other weeds, had taken such pos- 
session of the ground, that, although 
the manure produced a great luxu- 
riance of grass, yet, being full of 
weeds, it did not answer tor hay; 
and therefore was pastufed until 
October, 1788: the whole was 
then ploughed eight inches de 
with a Pen thr z oe Dore 
plough: last April it. wasayell har- 
rowed, and cross-ploughed, four 
inches deep, with a light two-horse 
plough, | 
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plough, leaving'the sod at the bot- 
tom. The field was sowed with 
spring barley; at harvest, the dif- 
ference of the crop was astonish- 
ingly great in favor of the part 

where the Gypsum had been put 
two years betore. This ground 
is now under wheat and winter 
barley, which have a promising 
appearance: the rotted sod, being 
turned up and mixed with the soil, 
affords a strong nourishment to the 
present crop. 

sth. I put a quantity of Gy/- 
sum, three years ago, on vere 
small patches of a tough sod; 
produced a difference in ‘oe 
strength of vegetation, which is 
still observable. 

From the above recited experi- 
ments it appears— 

ist. That there is no difference 
between the European and Ameri- 
can Gyisum. 

ved. That Gypsum atts as an im- 
mediate manure to grass, and after- 
Wards in an equal degree to grain. 

3d. That one dressing will con- 


“Anecdotes. 


tinue in forcé several wacceedigg 
crops. : 

Gypsum not Heorwee any re 
markably beneficial effects, when 
used as a top-dressing to -grait, 
may arise from two causes: first, 
from the small quantity made usé 
of, which is lost in the rough 
ground : and, secondly, from. thé 
short time of its application. It 
has been found of advantage to Ins 
dian corn; but, in this case, it is 
absolutely necessary to apply it 
immediately to the corn, as it ape 
pears above ground, and that in a 
considerable quantity—I have put 
it on grass-ground every month 
in the year, except during the se 
verity of winter, and have found, 
that early in April is preferable to 
any other season; at which time, 
the grass just shooting, the small 
particles of the Gyssum are retained 
about the roots, and prevented 
from washing away. On stiff clay 
soils it will produce an increase of 
vegetation, but not sufficient to 
pay the expence of the manure, ” 





ANECDOTES. 
[From David's Hiftory of Pichegru’s Campaigns. ] 


N the night of the roth of Flo- 
réal (April 29), while Menin 
was hotly bombarded, I mounted 
a-hill which commands a view of 
that town to the south. The cen- 
tre, and every quarter of the place 
was on fire. The bombs and 
howitzers worked incessantly; and 
ours, and those of the enemy, 
made most brilliant arche? in the 
air. About ten o’clock a shell 
fell u eteine the steeple of a church, 
whic of wood, it resetbled 
? Mghi-House | in the midst of a lake 
of fire. It was a magnificerit 
4cene of horror. Lnever saw any 
thing i Fm which could give 
Breve ea of it. The eye would 
¢ been delighted with its beauty, 








if the heart had not been desolated 


with its consequences. 


GASPARD THIERRI, colo 
nel of the gth regiment of 
re 





was reconnoitering with his 
ment; and placing some troops if — 
ambuscade in a follow way, hé | 
"ie to draw the enemy intoif, © 

y provoking them to action, ané 
aiterward flying before them. He 
ordered his hussars to insult the 
enemy in every possible manne, 
They accordingly advanced . 
near the ‘Austrians, calling 
the slaves of despots, and givi 
them such other games. 
abuse was returned by-the enen 
who reproached our troops W 
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being compelled to take paper for 
food, with killing their king, and 
melting down their church bells. 
They, mean while, suspected the 
snare, and could not be tempted 
to move. One of our hussars, at 
length, losing all patience, gallop- 
ped up, and killed an Austrian 
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trooper with a pistol shot: but the 
enemy, instead of being drawn to 
seek revenge for this insult, cried 


out—Bravo! mention henorablet 
insertion au bulletin!’ —Bravo! ho- 
norable mention! insertion in the 
bulletin! 





Some Account of the celebrated Wood of SHILLEVA. 
[From Hayes’s Treatife on Planting, and the Management of Woods and Coppices. J 


N the small survey which, as 

before mentioned, my time 
permitted me to make, the district 
of Shillela, in the county of Wick- 
low, first claimed my attention. 
Though the name, with little va- 
riation in the spelling, may be 
literally translated /air-wood, there 
are few now remaining of those 
celebrated oaks which authorized 
that denomination; but those few 
are sufficient to support what has 
been handed down to us concern- 
ing them.—Tradition gives the 
Shillela oak the honor of roofing 
Westminster-hall, and other build- 
ings of that age; the timbers which 
support the leads of the magnifi- 
cent chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which was built in 
1444, as also the roof of Henry 
VIUl's (FLL) chapel in West- 
minster-abbey, are said to be of 
oak brought from these woods; 
and I think it by no means im- 
probable, that the superior density 
and closeness of grain, which is 
the character of the Jrish oak, par- 
ticularly in_ high sithations anda 
dry soil, as may appear by compar- 
jng its specific gravity with that of 
other oak, added to the inattention 
of the Irish, at that time, to the 
article of dark, which permitted 
their oak to be felled in winter, 
when free from sap, might have 
induced the English architeéts to 
give it the preference in such ma- 


terial works; and it must be al- 


lowed that the present unimpaired 
state of these roofs, after so many 
centuries, seems very well to war- 
rant this conjecture. 

It is generally understood, that 
a sale was made of some of the 
finest timber of Shiliela, which 
remained in Charles I1.’s time, 
into Holland, for the use of the 
Stadt-house and other buildings, 
constructed on‘ piles driven close. 
together to the number of séveral 
hundred thousand. In 12 
William, Earl of Strafford, furnish+ 
ed Laurence Wood, of London, 
with such pipe staves, toa 
amount, a" 10k per Pt 
are now sold for A/ty, and are only 
to be had from America. 
year 1692 introduced into Shiledlg 
that bane of all our timber, dog 


forges and furnaces ; and as the pare 


ties were allowed to fell for them, 
selves several thousand cord of 
wood yearly, and were only con- 
fined to a particular district, 
cut whatever was most convenient 
to them for the purpose, and it ig 
inconceivable what destruction 
they.must have made in the courst 
of twenty years, which was the 
term of their contraét. I find, by 
a Memorandum in my possession, 
relative to some of my own woods, 
that in 1666, many thousand cord 
of wood sold at 4d. fer cord, which 
now sells on the ; fot 
7s. Gd. however, ‘thé from works 
fet some very doble trees ” 
; standi 
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sianding, as we see by the sale of 
Mr. Sisson’s tree before mentioned, 
which produced two large mill- 
shafts, and upwards of 200/. for 
the remainder of the timber when 
sawed into coach pannels; and it 
also appears from a paper in the 
hand-writing of Thomas, Marquis 
of Rockingham, found amongst the 
papers of his son, the late Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, (who, to his 
numerous amiable qualities and 
endowments, added a great know- 
ledge of rural ceconomies, as we 
find not only from the manage- 
ment of his grounds, and the desire 
he manifested of improving the 
husbandry of his neighbourhood, 
so ably communicated by Mr. 
Young, but from several minutes 
of agriculture which I have seen 
of his own writing) that in 1731, 
there were standing in that part of 
Shilltla called the Deer Park, 2150 
oak trees, then valued at 831 7/. 
the timber at 1s: 6¢. per foot, and 
the bark 7s. per barrel, the same 
trees, at the rate those articles now 
sell for, would have produced at 
least 16,000/. One hundred and 
torty of these: were marked to 
stand for the future supply of the 
machinery of the iron forges and 
furnaces before mentioned, they 
were then valued at 5117. but as 
trees now sell were well worth 107. 
wach on an average: the remainder 
were not immediately cut down, 
for in 1737 there remained 1540 
trees; 1400 of which were valued 
at the above low valuation to 
6ooo/. at the present value they 
would have been worth g8oo/. or 
3/. a tree One with another, which 
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us 


must be allowed a very considera, | 
ble price for such a number. = 
In 1780, when Mr. Wainright, 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s present agent 
(to whose obliging communi, 
tion I am indebted for several of 
these particulars) arrived in this 
kingdom, there remained 38 only 
of the old reserves, these had been 
valued two years before by Mr, 
Scott, his Lordship’s wood age 
(a gentleman eminently quali 
forthe office;) and he estimated 
them to contain 2588 feet of tim 
ber, which, at the price such gros 
timber would now scll for, t 
ther with the value of their ba 
would make them worth 516/. for 
the 38 trees, or 13/. 105. each tre 
on an average——The evident 
symptoms of decay which front 
that time they began to exhibit, 
owing to the windshakes, and 
other disorders incidental to old 
trees, who have lost a mass of shel 
ter on every side, made * expedi 
ent to cut them nearly all down 
from time to time; the ast I re 
member to have been felled pro: 
duced, at 3s. per foot, 27/. 15. 84 
another, about the same time, was 
purchased for the arm of a fire-enm 
gine at Donane colliery, and with 
the rough end sawed off after the 
axe, for which two guineas wa 
given, produced 26/. 45. 3d. There 
still remains one entire tree, abovt 
10 feet round at five feet from the 
ground, straight asa pine for 60 


feet, and about six feet round a 


that height; there is also in a litte 
island in the-forge pool a short 
trunk, which measures 21 feet 


round. eS 
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ACCOUNT OF CICERO. 
[From Thomfon’s Lives of the Twelve Cafars.] 


HE most. illustrious prose 


his life is copiously recited in 


writer in this or any other graphical works, it will be 


. M. Tullius Cicero; andas cient to mention his write 
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Acco of Cicero. 


Fromm his earliest years, he applied 
himself, with unremitting assiduity, 
to the cultivation of literature, 
and, whilst he was yet a boy, wrote 
a poem, called Giaucus Pontius, 
which was extant in Plutarch’s 
time. Amongst his juvenile pro- 
duétions was a translation into 
Latin verse, of Aratus on the Phe- 
nomena of the Heavens; of which 
many fragments are still extant. 
He also published a poem of the 
heroic kind, in honor of his coun- 
tryman C. Marius; who was born 
at Arpinum, the birth-place of 
Cicero. This production was 
greatly admired by Atticus; and 
old Sceevola was so much pleased 
with it; that in an epigram writ- 
ten, onthe subject, he declares 
that it would live as long as the 
Roman name and learning subsist- 
ed. Froma little specimen which 
remains of it, describing a memo- 
rable omen given to Marius from 
an oak of Arpinum, there is rea- 
son to believe that his poetical 
genius was scarcely inferior to his 
oratoriol, had it been cultivated 
with equal industry. He publish- 
ed-another poem called Limon, 
of which Donatus has preserved 
four lines in the Life of Terence, 
in praise of the elegance and purity 
of that poet’s style. He composed, 
in the Greek language, and in the 
style and manner of I[socrates, a 
Commentary, or Memoirs of the 
Transactions of his Consulship. 
This he sent to Atticus, with a 
desire, if he approved it, to pub- 
lish it in Athens and the cities of 
Greece. He sent a copy of it 
likewise to Posidonius of Rhodes, 
and requested of him to undertake 
the same subject in a more elegant 
and masterly masner. But the latter 
returned for answer, that, instead 
of being encouraged to write by 
the perusal of his tract, he was quite 
deterred from attempting it. 

Upon the plan of those me- 


moirs, he afterwards composed& 
Latin poem in three books, in 
which he carried down theshistory 
to the end of his exile, but did nor 
publish it for several years, from 
motives of delicacy. The three 
books were severally inscribed to 
three of the Muses; but of this work 
there now remain only afew frag- 
ments, scattered in different parts or 
his other writings. He published, 
about the same time, a collection 
of the principal speeches which 
he had made in his Consulship, 
under the title of his Consular 
Orations, ‘Fhey consisted ori- 
ginally of twelve; but four are 
entirely lost, and some of the rest 
are imperfeét. He now published, 
also in Latin verse, a translation 
of the Prognostics of Aratus, of 
which work no more than two or 
three small fragments now remain. 
A few years after, he put the last 
hand to his Dialogues upert the 

‘haracter and Idea of the perfect 
Orator. This admirable work 


remains entire, a monument both © 


of the astonishing industry and 
transcendent abilities of its author. 
At his Cuman villa, he next: bes 
gan a Treatise on Politics, Gr eit 
the best State of a City, and ti 

Duties of a Citizen. » He, calls it 
a great and laborious work, yet 
worthy of his pains, if he could 
succeed in it. . This likewise was 
written in the form of a dialogue, 
in which the speakers were Sei- 
pio, Leelus, Philus, Manilius, 
and other great persons in the for- 
mer times of the Republic, It 
was comprised in six books, and 
survived him for several ages, 
thongh now wnfortunately lost. 
From the fragments which remain, 
it appears to have been a masterly 
production, in which all the im- 
portant questions In politics and 
morality were discussed with ele- 


gance and accuracy. ; 
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Amidst all the anxiety for the 
interests of the Republic, which 
occupigd the thoughts of this cele- 
brated personage, he yet found 
ieisure to write several philosophi- 
cal tracts, which still subsist to the 
ratification of the literary world. 
hie cémposed a treatise on the 
Nature of the Gods, in three 
books, containing a comprelien- 
sive view of religion, faith, oaths, 
eremonics, &c. In elucidating 
this important subjeét, he not only 
delivers the opinions of all the phi- 
losophers who had written any 
thing concerning it, but weighs 
and compares attentively all the 
arguments with each other; form- 
ing, upon the whole, such a ra- 
tional aad perfect system of natural 
religion, as never before was pre- 
sensed io the consideration of man- 
kind, and approaching nearly to 
revelation, He now likewise com- 
posed, in two books, a Discourse 
on Divination, in which he dis- 
cusses at large all the arguments 
that may be advanced, tor and 
against the actual existence of such 
aspecies of knowledge. Like the 
preceding ‘works it is written in 
the form of dialogue; and called 
4latey fram the principal speaker. 
The same period gave birth to his 
treatise on Old Age, called Cato 
Major; and to that on Friendship, 
written also in dialpgue, and in 
which the chief speaker is Loe- 
lius. This book, coisidered mere- 
Jy aS an essay, is ong of the most 
entertaining produ tions of ancicnt 
times; Out, beheid as a picture 
drawn from hile, exhibiting the real 
characters and sentiments of men 
of the first distingtion for virtue 
and wisdom inthe Roman Repub- 
tic, it becomes doubly interesting 
to every reader of observation and 
taste. Cicero now also wrote his 
Discourse on Fate, which was the 
subject of a conversation wih 


e 
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Hirtius, in bis vila near Vuteolif 
and he executed, about the same 
time, a translation of Plato’s cele. 
brated dialogue, called ‘Timauy 
on the nature and origin of the 
universe. He was employing him 
self also on a history of his owg 
times, or rather of his own con 
duct; full of free and severe rm. 
flections on those who had abused 
their power to the oppression of 
the Republic. Dion Cassius sayg 
that he delivered this book, seal 
up, to his sony with strict orden 
not to read or publish it till after 
his death; but from this time he 
never saw his son, and it is pte 
bable that he left the work uw 
finished. Afterwards, however 
some copies of it were circulated; 
from which his commentator, As 
conius has quoted séveral partic 
culars. i = 
During a voyage which he um 
dertook to Sicily, he wrote ti, 
treatise on Topics, or the Artal 
finding Arguments on any. Ques 
tion. This was an abstract from 
Aristotle’s treatice on the same sue 
jeéty and though he had neither 
Aristotle; nor any other book t@ 
assist him, he drew it Up frony hi 
memory, and finished it as He saik 
ed along the coast of Calabra 
The last work composed by Cicey, 
ro appea¥s to have been his Ofheey 
written for the use of his son, @ 
whom it isaddressed, This treatise 
contains a system of moral com 
duct, founded upon the noblet 
principles of human ation, and 
recommended by arguments drawat 
fyom the purest sources of philor 
sophy. qe 
Such are the literary produce 
tions of this extraordinary mah & 
whose cbmprehensive understandt 
jug enabled bim to conduct with 
superior ability the most abstrust 
disquisitions into moral and mete” 
physical science. Born in am f 
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posterior to Socrates and Plato, he 
could not anticipate the principles 
inculcated -by those divine philo- 
sophers, but he is justly entitled 
to the praise, not only of having 
prosecuted with unerring judgment 
the steps which they trod before 
him, but of carrying his researches 
to greater extent into the most dif- 
ficult regions of philosophy. This 
too he had the merit to perform, 
neither in the station of a private 
citizen, nor in the leisure of aca- 
demic retirement, but in the buis- 
tle of public life; amidst the almost 
constant exertions of the bar, the 
employment of the magistrate, the 
duties of the senator, and the in- 
cessant cares of the statesman; 
through a period' likewise chec- 
quered with domestic afflictions 
and fatal commotions in the Re- 
public. As a philosopher, his 


inind appears to have been clear, 
capacious, penetrating, and insa- 
tiable of knowledge. Asa writer, 


he was endowed with every talent 
that could captivate either the judg - 
ment or taste. His researches 
were continually employed on sub- 
jects of the greatest utility to man- 
kidgy and those often such as ex- 
tended beyond the narrow bounds 
of temporal existence: The being 
of a God, the immortality of the 
soul; a fatare state of rewards and 
punishments, and the eternal dis- 
tinction of good and ill; these 


were in general the great objects of 


his philosophical inquiries, and he 
has placed them in a more con- 
Vincing point of view than they 
ever were before exhibited to the 
pagan world. The variety and 
torce of the argumeitts which he ad- 
vances, the splendor of his diction, 
and the zeal with which he endea- 
Yours to excite the love and admira- 
tion of Virtue; all conspire to place 
_ Ris character, as a philosophical 
| writer, including likewise his in- 


Aigust, *797. 


comparable eloquence, on thesum- 
mit of human celebrity. 

The form of dialogue, so much 
used by Cicero, he doubtless adopt- 
ed in imitation of Plato, who pro- 
bably took the hint of it from the 
colloquial method of instruction 
practised by Socrates. In the early 
stage of philosophical inquiry, this 
mode of cortiposition was well a- 
dapted, if not to the discovery, at 
least to the confirmation of moral 
truth; especially as the practice was 
then not uncommon for specula- 
tive men to converse tégether on 
impggeint subjects, for mutual 
information. In treating of any 
subject respecting which the dit- 
ferent sects of philosophers differ- 
ed from each other in point of 


‘sentiment, no kind of composition 


could be miore happily suited than 
dialogue, as it gave alternately full 
scope to the arguments of the va- 
rious disputants. It required, how- 
ever, that the writer should exert 
his understanding with equal im- 
partiality and acuteness on tive dif- 
ferent sides of the question; ‘as 
otherwise he might betray a cause 
under the appearance of deterid- 
ing it. In all the dialogues of 
Ciceto, he manages the arguments, 
of the several disputants, ina man- 
ner not only the most fair and in- 
teresting, but also such as'leads to 


clusion. 


Alter enumerating the varidug 


@the most probable and rational con- , 


Be sch 


tracts composed and published*by 


Cicero, we have iow to rhention 
his Letters, whith, though not 
written i publication, deserve to 


be ranke mg the most inter- 
esting ree: of Roman litera- 
ture. The number of such'as are 
addressed to “different correspon- 
dents is considerable, but those to 
Atticus alone, his covfidential 
friend, amount to upwards of four 
huridred; among which are Vv 
ii bit "Wot 
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of great length. They are al! 
written in the genuine spirit of the 
most approved epistolary compo- 
sition; uniting familiarity with 
elevation, and ease with elegance. 
They display, in a beautiful light, 
the author’s character in the so¢ial 
relations of life;.as a warm friend, 
a zealous patron, a tender hus- 
band, an atfectionate brother, an 
indulgent father, and a kind mas- 
ter, Beholding them in a more 
extensive view, they exhibit an ar- 
dent love of liberty and the con- 
stitution of his country: they dis- 
cover a mind strongly ee 
with the principles of virt®®and 
reason; and while they abound in 
sentiments the most judicious and 
philosophical, they‘are occasionally 
blended with the charms of wit, 
and agreeable effusions of plea- 
santry. What is likewise no small 
addition to their merit, they con- 
tain much interesting description 
of ‘private life, with a variety. of 
information relative to public 
transactions and chara¢ters of that 
age. It appears from Cicero’s 
correspondence, that there was, at 
that time, such a number of illus 
trious Romans as never before ex- 
isted in any one period of the Re- 
‘public. If ever, therefore, the au- 
thority of men the most respe¢ta- 
ble for virtue, raak, and abilities, 
could have availed to overawe th# 


«first attempts at a violation of pub- 
Poetic liberty, it must have been at 
7 Phis period; for the dignity of the 


Roman senate was now in the 
zenith of its splendog, 

Cicero has been accused of ex- 
cessive vanity, at Me covating 
to himself an in us superi- 
ority from his extraordinary talents: 
but whoever peruses his letters to 
Atticus, must readily acknowledge 
that this imputation appears to be 
destitute of truth. In those excel- 
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lent productions, though hé adds! 
ces the strongest arguments for 
and against any object of consi- 
deration, that the most penetrating, 
understanding can suggest, weighs 
them with each c7her, and draws 
from them the most rational con- 
clusions,‘ ‘he yet discovers sucha 
diffidence in his own opinion, that 
he resigys himself implicitly to the 
judgment and direction of his 
friend; a modesty not very come’ 
patible with the disposition of the 
arrogant, who are commonly te 
nacious of their own opinion, par- 
ticularly in what relates to any de 
cision of the understanding, 

It is difficult to say,’ whether 
Cicero appears in his letters more’ 
great or amiable; but that he wag 
regarded by his contemporaries in 
both these lights, and that too in 
the highest degree, is suthciently 
evident. We may thence infer, 
that the great poets in the subse- 
quent age must have done violence 
to their own liberality and _dis- 
cernment, when, in compliment to’ 
Augustus, whose sensibility would 
have been wounded by the, praises. 
of Cicero, and even by the m 
tion of his name, they have, 
dustriously avoided the subj 
not to afford the most dis 







and philosopher had‘tver existed. 


Livy,- however, there is reason to” 


think, did some justice to his me~— 
mory: but it was not until the 


race of the Caesars had become ex=’. 
tinét, that he received the free and’ 


unanimous applause of impartial — 
posterity. Such was the admira-— 
tion which Quintilian entertained’ 
of his writings, that he considered” 
the circumstance of being delight- 









ed with them, as an indubitable 
proof of judgment and taste in lites 
rature. TJile se fArofecisse sciat, cmt 
Cicero valde fAlacebit. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GENERAL LAHARPE. 


HE little territory extending 
from the lakes of Yverdun 
and Morat, to that of Geneva, and 
known by the name of the Pays 
de Vaud, is governed by the aris- 
focratical canton of Berne, with a 
degree of oppressive insolence that 
has more than once exdited insur- 
rection. It is there that a haughty 
Bailli exercises a plenitude of au- 
thority not always delegated to the 
viceroys of Kings; and that a se- 
nate, formerly praised by J. J. 
Rousseau for its “ wisdom,” not 
unfrequently brandishes the iron 
rod of unrelenting despotism. 

It was in this subsidiary state, 
that General Laharpe happened to 
be born, in 1754; and it was here 
he retired, after having acted for 
some years as an officer in the army 
of the States-General, in one of 
those regiments whose services, in 
imitation of the German despots, 
are sold by Berne for money, to 
any country whose inhabitantsmay 
be deemed unfit to defend them- 
selves. Agriculture, philosophy, 
a good wife, and a numerous fa- 
milygwere at once the enjoyments 
and the recompence of a spotless 

elife, and he might have lived hap- 
* pily on his littie patrimony until 
now, had not the French revolu- 
tion occurred, and led him to be- 
lieve that individual enjoyment 
was dishonorable, unless conne¢t- 
ed with public liberty. In short, 
that great event taught him and his 
countrymen, as it has taught all 
Europe, to think, and it was impos- 
sible to exercise that ‘faculty, 
without recolleéting that they 
were the sudjec?s of men, whoarro- 
gated no higher tithe than that of 
Citizens, : 
y On the flight of Louis XVI. the 
Bernors indulged themselves ina 
meedish joy; on his capture, and 


also on the 14th of July succeed- 
mg, the inhabitants of the Pays de 
7aud retaliated with a fete, and 
celebrated the latter event, by 
means of a fraternal banquet, at 
which the caf of liberty, the an- 
cientsymbol of Swissfreedom, was 
displayed. 
he people of Berne, forgetful 
of the cause for which their ances- 
tors, under Wiliam Tell, had 
fought and conquered, and only 
alive to suspicion, the constant 
comggnion of injustice, marched 
5eco men into the-li:tle territory 
under their dominion, and glutted 
that vengeance, by means of fiscal 
rapacity, which the sword could 
not attain. ; . 
Laharpé, among others, escap-~ 
ing from the pursuit of the soldiery, 
was condemned im his absence, un- 
heard: the sentence was decapita- 
tion. Thus proscribed, not by his 
native country, but by foreign.. 
rulers, he fled into France, and, 
resuming his original profession, 
distinguished himself, in 1791, by 
the detence of the Chateau de Re- 
dernack, which. being afterwards’ 
ordered simply to evacuate, on ace! > 
count of the approach of a supe- 
rior force, he contrived to carry 
away the cannon in the face of the 
enemy, and to accomplish a mas= 
terly retreat, without the loss of aJ 
single man. 4 
Being next invested with, the 
command of Bitche, he contrived 
to inspire the™arrison with a he- 
roic resolution, and actually pre- 
served that iggportant fortress to 
the republic.® He afterwards as- 
sisted at the recapture of Toulon, 
and was raised on that oecasion to 
the rank of general of brigade, 
In 1795, he was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the troops des- 
tined for Corsica, but was prer, 
vented 
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a i vented by unforeseen circumstan- and it is not a little remarkabley: t 
A it ces from repairing thither. that at the brilliant aétion of Lodi} f 
: aN i In consequence of one of those he took a regiment of Swiss prisoné, i 
eh sudden changes, so incidental to ers, amomg whom were several of a 
th } all revolutions, and more especial. the very Beryojs who had proscribe t 
‘a ly to, that_of France, he was first ed him, but he never uttered a rew f 
b | i suspended, and afterwards dismis- proach against them; on the cons ; 
| ih sed the service. The. crimes al- trary,-he treated them as if they Z 
ae ledged against him were, that he had been allies, and addressed ‘ 
1 ij was a “ Facobin,” and had been them by the endearing title of \ 
Buk heard to sing “ce-rra/!!” Ac- “countrymen,’’ Afteramost bri. ‘ 
ty H cusations like these, of course, liant and successful manceuvre, by. : 
nh i came to nothing, and he was.ac- means of which he achieved the s 
ohh ht cordingly restored, and raised to passage of the Po, he was killed } 
the rank of a general of division. . by his own troops, who mistook te 
On this he repaired to thegmmy. his escort of dragoons, for a body r 
of Italy, and shared in its laurels; of Austrian marauders. ‘t t 
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From the Farmer’s Weekly Museum. ; : 
Hh IT Is NOT GOOD THAT MAN SHOULD BE ALONE. ~ : 
From the Defk of Beri Hefdin. ‘ 
ae % We have sought him, but he is gene! We wist not whither.” , 
ft i HE - good-natured readers fields, stripped of their verdure, . 
ee T of the Massachusetts.Maga- nor the mourniyl lowings of thd 
ale zine, since its final departure, may: unhoused cattle, could awake com 
: : have adopted this exclamation of tempiation; for the spirit of prow © 
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iit man, ‘that ‘he is ever trying to es- _ sels met him in his perambulations, ti 
ry ima Eb cape those duties wherein the emo- instead of dealing to them from hig” te 
oo ee lument and glory of seif is not stock of piety, his language bee re 
aie » the primary objeét.. To this charge, eame courteous and terrestrialj! I 
ee Ok © Bert Hesdin pleads guilty: he owns nor was the little rascal Cupi 1 
iy that, unmindful of his parochial - wanting in painting his eyes wit fa 
1 a office, he has lately consimued strol-  lascivious‘meaning. Such ist se 
wiih e ling:along the ome of his village eccentricity of this retailer of & ta 
| , stream; and whil€ the cure of word, that often, when in compat Pl 
dl souls should have employed his’ with his elders, who, with lot se 
aed ie ¢ontemplations, higgthoughts be- sanétimonious faces, set reeling” ae 
| ae came vagrant as himself, and with in pious expectation, he break# - 
gid the eye chose rather to chase the forth in some” careless ditty, o8 HB °° 
eae | bubbies on the'surface of the wa-. chants the song of * wag as it wi ¢< 
2 Bn ter, than, from the changing garb» the world forme.” i: sh 
ae. of nature, ‘cull the lessons of n.o- Conceive, ye strollers from y ke sa 
ee ae telity. Neither the leafless trees, duty, how his conscience ‘f de 
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to his home and study, to find the 
follawing sermon on his desk— 


ns a sermon, couched in his native 
of dialeét, and bearing the mark of 
be the preacher upon it; though, 
ba from the gencraitenor of the whoie, 
De he ts eget loners ous ic is the 
cy: zealous lobour of aunt Susan, a 
ed, grev- beaded maiden of the pai ishhg 


of who, from the time she coutd con- 


ile vey an idea, became a strong ad- 
by vocate in favor of matrimony. 
he. She has not seldom been ever 
ed heard depicturing with liquorish 
ok. tongue, to every feme sole, the 
dy MOdst lovely scenes of a union of 
the flesh. Nat long since, she. 
pub lished a scheme of a lottery, 
for the disposal of bachelors and 
t misses of forty-two; together with 
a long treatise on the beauty of 
wrinkles: but we hasten to this 
. choice sermon. 
re, Tt is not good that man should be 
he alone.” 
sete MEANING, say the learned 
yO! commentators, that he should take 
ne ufito him a wife, and they twain 
im: become one flesh; or, as in the 
the: original Hebrew, fgpm them twain 






should come one like unto them- 
selves. “This is allowed by all an- 
tiquarians, and lovers of harmony, 
to be the most wholesome doctrine 
recorded by the venerable Moses. 
Tr bears the spirit of divinity, and 
evinces that fondness of man’s wel~ 
fare, which is so strongly exprese 
sed in every page of the holy pen- 
tatench. Yet, like: all sage and 
profitable ailvice, it has met with 
some unfeeling and wicked oppo- 
sers; beings, who call themselves 
men, and scandalously profess 
regatd for their kindred and 
country. » People who laugh at 
shadows and hypocrisy; who cry 
Out against uasocialness, and con- 
Omission ;-but, nevertheless, 

0m in the ‘dull rotine of self- 
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ish affection and platonic. indif- 
ference—scorming the fairer part ' 
of Creation, and squinting at Solo- 

mon. Such cold impostors let us 

pass by with contempt, for every, 

good man cries out “ shame upon 

them.’ 

Beloved and loving hearers, ia 
turning over the historic page, and 
re-tracing events and customs a3 
far back as the primeval state; we 
find so sirict an observance of this 
pleasing and useful advice, that 
many of the most virtuous families, 
even. when obliged to labour in 
the fields of their fathers, left the 
plough, and carefully sought them 
out helpmates; female partners, 
who joined thera ui the heat and 
burthens of the day, and shared 
their comforts in the evening’s 
shade. The grey-headed patri- 
archs themselves, well knowing it 
was not gdod for man te be alone, ' 
clave unto the daughters of Eve. 
¥ou may say, that 1t was.only to: 
keep the lessons and follow the.ad-- 
vice of their Almighty Masters: 
but we say it was to participate ra-; 
tional pleasure, and destroy that- 
tedium vita’, which is the ew. 
of single nature. 

That amorous little dragon, 
whose father was the famous sling-= 
er of stones, wrote over the door’ 
of his haram, “ it is not good thas. 


" 





would have been stored with the; — 
luxurious daughters of the cast. 9) 
The fleshy daughters of Lot be+, ~ 
lieved the inscription, or they ne- : 
ver would have fuddied their aged - 
sire, or made themselves. alters tor » 
a sacrafice to Venus. However 
no fear that the Egyptian monarch, « 
who lived in the age of famine, + 
and was troubled with drensan, 
was compelled to follow the tide» 
of fashion and, affection by the + 
wanton ternper of Joseph. Ss, 
That it was not goed. for be 
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te alone, thought the amorous She- 
chem, or Hamor would have been 
spared the trouble of communing 
with Jacob, respecting the bundling 
of Dinah. 

The preacher would quote more 
from the pentateuch and ancient 
worthies of the sedness of a single 
life, did not the a¢tions of the pre- 
sent age leave it beyond a doubt, 
that ali who are complete by nature, 
joyfully subscribe to this sage ad- 
vice. 

The knowledge of how good it 
is for twain to become one flesh, 
gave birth to that ambition which 
immortalized the old world and 
dignifies the new. It is to this we 
owe all the reBularity and system, 
all the neatness and taste, all the 
beauty and grandeur, whigh em- 
bellishes and adorns the waste tem- 
pie of creation. 

How wretched and forlorn 
should we pass our pilgrimage in 
the flesh, did not nature inspire us 
with that sweet sympathy ‘which 
brought the son of the patriarch 
to the house of Hamor. The di- 
vinity, which stirs within us, 
would be blunted by the w6rkings 
of peevishness and melancholy; 

tenderness and affection would go 
a long journey; and religion and 
virtue be kicked out of doors. 
Bye the poor solitary tdimg, whom 
the dumps or the devil drove from 
the dear society of kindred and 
friends. . Behold him ia his damp 
cell, chewing the weeds of folly, 
and guzzling the waters of afflic- 
tion; counting the stumps in his 
way, for amusement, ‘and passing 
his noon-day hours with the pleas- 
ing company of toads and snakes, 
when the sharp thorns of care and 
want press him to the soul, you 
will hear him bellowing his sor- 
rows to the wind, and claiming 
pittance of the earth. No gentle 
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partner soothes his cares, or, with 
tender hand, wipes the new-falleg 
tears from his cheek. His religion 
will not allow it—for abstinence 
and unsocialness in Ais way to 
heaven; and the thorns and briers, 
which are scattered in the most 
pleasant path of life, and which 
goad the wretched pilgrim, are not 
enough for him. He must invent 
something more dreadful and 
odious than the monk who wore 


a girdle pointed wiih steel, which * 


he used to honor heaven with, by 
drawing itevery day more clos¢-te 
his vitals. We wish him happi- 
ness for his reward, but we fear 
comimiseration is a luxury, to 
which his savage breast is a stran- 
ger. When he dies he will be 
too poor for the devil, and too un. 
social for heaven. ; 
In comparing this wretched be. 
ing with domestic happiness, the 
endearments of connubial affec- 
tion will rise, like a star of su 
rior magnitude, over the black 
horizon of life. And the ways 
wora traveller, if he does not bate 
ter the habitation of his brains, ia 
walking the dreary vale of solix 
tude, will find it necessary, in his 
pursuit of happiness, to make 
friendship wih Hymen. For, if 
ever we complain of the victuals 
of his temple, reason did not pre= 
pare the sacrifice, and passion along. 
tormed the incense. We fear that: 
our eyes oftener than our hearts 
guide in this important and holy: 
undertaking, or the vast catalogue’ 
of domestic disappointments would 
no longer disgrace the records of 
society, and blacken the annals of 
every court. Yet, as knowledge 
and investigation rapidly spread 


their benign influence over the 





empire of reason, the preacher 


expects to find those, who s 
hereafter reach the end of thet 
Journe yy 
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journey, leaving, among other 
goodly maxims, ‘which experience 
has taught them as just, this sacred 
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advice, “ It is mot good that man 
should be alone.’’ 


Beat Hespin 





THE MAGISTRATE 
OUIS the XIVth of France, 


having made his public en- 
trance into the city of Lyons, was 
harangued by one of the principal 
magistrates, who passed fora man 
of sense. But as it was the first 
time he had appeared in the royal 
presence, his sense was insuihcient 
to exempt him from that species 
of awkward embarrassment which 
is generally experienced on similar 
occasions. ‘Though he had passed 
all the preceding night in studying 
his speech, when he approached 
the king, he found himself unable 
toutterasyllable : having atlength, 
however, recovered trom his tears, 
he commenced his harangue, and 
said many good things, to which 
his sovereign listened with plea- 
sure; but before he had got half 
through, an Ass, which stood near 
the place, began to bray, and, in 
short, made such a noise, that the 
king, not being able to hear the 
orator, exclaimed aloud, “ Make 
that ass hold his tongue!”, The 


AND THE ASS. 42 Anecdote 


attention of the Ma 
been too much engrossed by his 
own eloquence, to t aie the smallest 
notice of the ASS, concluded that 
he himself was the objeét of those 
orders which he had-just heard the 
king deliver in such a peremptory 
tone: this idea made him stop 
short; and, after some minutes, he 
stammered out, “ I was thoroughly 
sensible, Sire, ‘of my incapacity to 
harangue your Majesty, and it was 
with extreme reluctance [ under- 
took the task.” “Phe king could 
not refrain from laughter at this 
ridiculous mistake; and his Ma- 
jesty’s mirth increasing the con- 
fusion of the orator, all entreaties 
to prevail on him to resume his 
speech, proved fruitless ; he rushed 
inte the thickest of the crowd, and 
having reached his own house, shut 
himsetf up in his apartment, incon - 
solable at having rendered himself 
an objeét of ridicule tothe whole 
town. 


ht ELE EE IETS LEI C — — — 
Letter fron Emma Courtney to Augustus Harvey. 
{From Mifs Hayes’s Memoirs of Emma Courtney. | 


| BLUSH when I reflect what a 
weak, wavering, inconsistent 
being I must lately. have appeared 
to you. I write to you on im 
portant subjects—I forbid: you to 
answer me on paper; and when 
you seem inciined to put that pe- 
riod to the present paintul, high- 
wrought, and trying siate of my 
feelings, which is now become so 
necessary, I appear neither to hear 
hor to comprehend you. I fly 
froma the subject, and thicken the 
cloud of mystery, of which [ 
ve so often, and I still think, 


so justly complained.—These are 
some of the effects of the contra-’ 
diétory systems, that have so long 
bewildered our principles and con- 
duct. A combination of causes 
added to the conilict between a 
theusaud delitate and nameless 
emotions, have lately conspired to 
confuse, to weaken my spiritsy 
¥ou can conceive, that these acute, 
mental ‘sensations must have had 
a temporary ettect on the state of 
my health. “Po say truth (and 
had I not said it, my countenance 
would have betraved me), 4 bave 
not, 
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a3 
not, for some time past, been so 
thoroughly disordered. 

Once more I have determined 
to rally my strength; for I feet that 
a much longer continuance in the 
situation i+ which my mind has 
‘been lately involved, would be in- 
Supportable :—and I call upon you 
now with a resolution to summon 
all my fortitude to bear the result, 
for the writtem state of your mind, 
on the topic become so important 
to my future welfare and useful- 
ness. 

You may suppose; that a mind 
like mine must have repeatedly set 
itself to examine, on every side, all 
that could possibly have a relation 
to a subjeét affecting it so mate- 
rialiy. You have hinted at mysie- 
tious obstacles to the wish in which 
every faculty of my soul has been 
s0 long absorbed—the wish of 
forming with you a connection, 
nearer, and more tender than that 
,of friendship. ‘This mystery; by 
leaving room for conjecture (and 
bow frequently have I warned you 
ot this) left room for the illusions 
of imagination and of hope—telt 
room for the suspicion, that you 
nuight possibly be sacrificing you 
gun feelings as well as mine, to a 
mistaken principie.. Is it posstbie 
that you were not aw%e of this’ 


—you, who are not unacquainted 


‘With the nature of mind! Siill 
less were you ignorant of the na- 
ture of my mind, which E had so 
explicitly, so umresetvedly laid 
open. } had a double claim upon 
your confidence—a confidence 
that I was utterly’ incapabie® of 
abusing or betraying—a coufi- 
dence which must have stepped 
my mind in its career—wtich 
wouid have saved me the bitter, 
agonizing pangs I have sustaintd. 
Wiine were not common feelings 


—At is obscurity and miytery whica 
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has wrought them up to frenzy. 
truth and certainty would, long ere 
this, have caused thent temperately 
to siwibside into their accustomed 
channels. You usiderstand litt 
of the human heart if you cannet 
conceive this—* Where the iam. 
gination is vivid, the feelings 
strong, the views and desires not 
bounded by common rulés; ig 
such minds, passions, if not sub. 
dued, become ungovernable and 
fatal: where there is much warmth,’ 
much enthusiasm, there is much 
daniger.— My mind is no less ar. 
dent than yours; though education | 
and habit may have given it-a dif 
ferent turn—it glows with equd 
zeal to attain its end.”* Yesy] 
must contitiue to repeat, there gas 
been in your conduct ove gragd 
mistake; and the train of cone 
quences which may yet ensue, att 
uncertain and threatening. ~ Bat 
I mean no reproach—we wa 
liable to errors; and my owy 
feel, are many-and various. —Bit 
to return : 
You may suppose I have revel 
ed in my thoughts every possibl 
dithcenlty on tne subject ailuded fo; 
ballanging their degrees of probe 
bility “and force: and, 1 wil 
frankly confess, such is the sam 
duine ardot of my temper, thal 
can conceive but one obstacle th 
wold - be adbsodutely -invinctbh 
which is, supposing that you hare 
already contracted a /egaly it@e 
cable engagement: “Yet, this Edo 
IT will arrange, O 
der five heads, (on‘ell occasions ! 
dove to class ana methodize Perey 
vihér possible species af objeEtion) 
anct the  reasomiap 
which have occurred t me on 
subjects ’ 7 i. : 
Aad, first, 1 will imagines amie 
most serious and threatening® 
ficuity, that you love anoth 
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not suppose. 
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tyould then ask—Is she capable of 
estimating your worth—does she 
love you--has she the magna- 
nimity to tell you so—would she 
sacrifice to that affection every 
meaner consideration—has she me- 
zit to secure, as well as accomplish- 
ments to attract your regard?— 
You are too well acquainted with 
the human heart not to be aware, 
that what is commonly called love 
is of a fleeting nature; kept alive 
only by hopes and fears if the 
qualities upon which it is founded 
afford no basis for its subsiding 
into tender confidence and rational 
esteem. Beauty may inspire a 
transient desire, vivacity amuse, 
for a time, by its sportive graces} 
but the first will quickly fade and 
grow familiar—the last degene- 
rate into impertinence and insi- 
pidity Interrogate your own 


eart—W ould you not, when the 
ardor of the passions, and the fer- 
vor of the imagination subsided, 


wish to find the sensible; intelli- 
gent friend take place of the en- 
gaging mistress? —W ould you not 
papel the economical manager of 
your affairs, the rational and judi- 
Cious mother to your offspring, the 
faithful sharer of your cares, the 
firm friend to your interest, the 
tender consoler of your sorrows, 
theCompanion in whom you could 
wholly confide, the discerning par- 
ticipator of your nobler pursuits, 
the friend of your virtues; your ta- 
lents, your reputation—who.could 
understand you—who was formed 
to pass the ordeal of honor, virtue, 
friendship ?—Ask. yourself these 
questions—ask them closely, with- 
but sophistry, and without eva- 
sion.. You are not now an infa- 
tuated boy! Supposing, then, that 
you are at present entangled in an 
eigagement which answers not 
this description—Is it virtue to 
fulfil, or to renounce it? Contrast 


August, 179}. 


with it my affection, with its pro- 
bable consequences, and weigh 
our different claims? Would yor 
have been the selected choice of this 
woman from all mankind—would 
no other be capable of making her 
equally happy—would nothing 
compensate to her for your loss— 
are you the only object that she 
beholds in creation—might not 
another engagement suit her equal 
ly well, or better—is her whole 
soul absorbed but by one senti- 
ment, that of fervent love for you 
—is her future usefulness as weil 
as peace at Stake—does she under- 
stand your high qualities better 
than myself—willshe emylate them 
more? Does the engagement pro- 
mise a favorable issue, or does it 
threaten to wear away the. best 
period of life in protraéted and 
uncertain feeling—the most ferni- 
cious and obstrudtive of all states of 
mind? Remember also that the 
summer of life will quickly fade; 
and that he who has reached the 
summit of the hill has no time to 
lose—if he seize not the present 
moment, age is approaching and 
life melting fast away.—I quit this 

to state my second hypothesis. 
That you esteem and respect 
me, but that your heart has bither- 
to refusged the sympathies I have 
sought to awaken in it. If this 
be the case, it remains to search 
for the reason; and, | own I am 
at a loss to find it, either in moral 
or physical causes. Our principles 
are in unison, our tastes and ha- 
bits not dissimilar, our knowledge 
of, and confidgnce in each other’s 
Virtue is reciprocal*tried and esta- 
blished—our ages, personal ac- 
complishments, and mental ac- 
quirements do not materially dif- 
fer. From such an union | con- 
ceive mutual advantages would fe- 
sult. I have found myself distin- 
or esteemed, beloved by 
} others 
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others, where I have not sought 


for this distinction. How, then, 
can I believe it compatible with 
the nature of mind, that so many 
strong efforts and reiterated im- 
pressions can have produced no 
effect upon yours? Is your heart 
constituted differently from every 
other human heart ?—T have late- 
ly observed an inequality in your 
behaviour, that has whispered 
something flattering to my heart. 
Examine yoursel{—Have you felt 
ho peculiar interest in’ what con+ 
eerns me—would the ided of our 


separation affect you with no more, 


than a slight and common emo- 
tion?—One more question pro- 
pose to yourself, as a test—Could 
vou see me form a new, and a more 
fortunate attachment with indif- 
ference? If you cannot, without 
hesitation, answer these questions. 
I have still a powerful pleader in 
your bosom, though unconscious 
ef it yourself, that will ultimately 
prevail. H I have yet failed of 
producing an unequivocal effect, 
it must arise from having mistaken 
the means proper to’produce the de- 
sired end. My own sensibility, and 
my imperfect knowledge of your 
character may here have combined 
to mislead me. ‘Fhe first, by its 
suffocating and depressingspowers, 
clouding my vivacity, incapaci- 
tating me from appearing to you 
with my natural advantages—these 
effects would di:minish-as assurance 
took place of doubt. Fhe last, 
every day would contribute to cor- 
rect. Permit me, then, to hope 
for, as weil as to seek your affec- 
tions, and if I do not, at length, 
gain and secure them, it will bea 
phenomenon in the history of 
mind. 

But, to-proceed:to my third sup- 
position—TPhe peculiar pecuniary 


flaining trom Matiimony. Ed. 


embarrassments of your situation 
Good God! did this barbarous, 
insidious relation allow himself 
to consider the pernicous conse- 
quences of his absurd bequest ?#— 
threatening to undermine every 
manly principle, to blast every so~ 
cial virtue! Oh! that I had the 
eloquence to rouse you from this 
tame and unworthy acquiescence’ 
—to stimulate you to exercise your 
talents, to trust to the independent 
energies of your mind, to exert 
yourself to procure the honest ree 
wards of virtuousindustry. Inpro+ 
portion as we lean for support om 
foreign aid, we lose the dignity of 
our nature, and palsey those pow~ 
ers which constitute that nature’s 
worth. Yet Ff will allow, from 
my knowledge of your habits and 
associations, this obstacle its full 
force. But there remains one me- 
thod of obviating even this. I will 
frankly confess, that cotld I hope 
to gain the interest in your heart 
which I have so long and’so ear- 
nestly sought, my confidence itt 
your honor and integrity, my ten- 
derness for you,: added to the wish 
of contributing to your happiness, 
would effect what no lesser consis 
derations could have effeéted-- 
would triumph not over my prin- 
ciples (for the individuality of at 
affection constitutes its chastity) but 
over my prudence. I repeat, E 
am willing to sacrifice every infe- 
rior considerationretain your le- 
gacy, so capriciously bequeathed 
retain your present situation, and 
I will retain mine. ‘This propo/ 
sition, though not a violation of 
modesty, certainly involves in it 
very serious hazards—ZJ¢ is suholly 
the triumph of affection. You can 
not suppose that a transient ef- 


gagement would satisfy a mind _ 
like nine; I should require a re — 

ciprocal 
* Augaftus’ Aeoder fortune was bequeathed to him on the condition of his ab- | 
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ciprocal faith plighted and return- 
ed—an after separation, otherwise 
than by mutual consent, would be 
my destruction—I should not sur- 
vive your desertion. My exist- 
ence, then, would be in your hands. 
Yet, having once confided, your 
affection should be my recampence 
-~my sacrifice should be a.cheerful 
andavoluntary one; I would deter- 
mine not to harrass you with 
doubts or jealousies; I would nei- 
ther refleét upon the past, nor dis- 
trust the future: I would rest up- 
on you, I would confide in you 
fearlessly and entirely: but, though 
I would not inquire after the past, 
my delicacy would require the as- 
surance of your present, undivid- 
ed affection. 

The fourth idea that has occurred 
to me, is the-probability of your 
having formed a plan of seeking 
some agreeable woman of for- 
tune, who should be wiiling to re- 
warda man of merit for the injustice 
of society. Whether you may al- 
ready have experienced some dis- 
appointments of this nature, I will 
not pretend to determine. I can 
conteive, that by many women, 
a coxcomb might be preferred to 
you—however this may be, the 
plan is not unattended with risque, 
nor with some possible degrading 
circumstances—and you may suc- 
ceed and yet be miserable: hap- 
piness depends not upon the abun- 
dance of our possessions. 

The last case which I shall state, 
and on which J shall lay little com- 
parative stress, is the possibility of 
an engagement of a very inferior 
nature—a mere affair of the senses. 
The arguments which might here 
be adduced are too obvious to be 
repeated. Besides, I think highly 
of your refinement and delicacy— 
Having therefore just hinted, J 
Jeave it with you. 

And now to conclude—After 
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considering all I have urged, you 
may perhaps reply—That the sub- 
ject is too nice-and too subtile for 
reasoning, and that the heart is not 
to be compelled. These I think 
are mistakes. There is no subject 
in fact that may not be subjected 
to the laws of investigation and 
reasoning. What is it that we de- 
sire—/leasure, happiness? Tallow 
leasure is the supreme good ; but 
it may be analized—it must have 
a stable foundation—to this ana- 
lysis I now call you! This is the 
critical moment upon which hangs 
along chain of events. This mo- 
ment may decide your future desti- 
ny and mine; it may even effect that 
of unborn myriads. My spirit is 
pervaded with these important ideas 
—my heart flutters—1 breathe with 
difticulty. My friend, I would give 
myself to you—the gift is not worth- 
less. Pause a moment ere you 
rudely throw from you an affec- 
tion so tried, so respectable, so 
worthy of you. The heart may 
be compelled—compelled by the 
touching sympathies which —s 
with sacred, indissoluble ties, min 
to mind. Do aot prepare for 
yourself future remorse, when lost, 
you may recolleét my worth and 
my affection, and remember them 
with regret, Yet mistake me not, 
I have no intention tointimidate— 
J think it my duty to live, while J 
may possibly be useful to others, 
however bitter and opprgssive may 
be that existence. I will live for 
duty, though peace and enjoyment 
should be forever fled. You may 
rob me of my happiness, you may 
rob me of my strength, but even 
you cannot destroy my princi- 
ples. And, if no other motive 
withheld me from rash determina- 
tions, my tenderness for you {it is 
not a selfish tenderness), would 
prevent me from adding to the 


anxieties 1 have already given yor 
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the cruel pang of feeling yourself 
the occasion, however uninten- 
tionally, of the destruction of a 
tellow creature. 

While I await your answer, ] 
summon to my heart all its remain- 
ing strength and spirits. Say to 
me in clear and decisive terms, that 
the obstacles which oppose my 
affection are absolutely, and altoges 
ther insefparable—Or that there 1s a 
possibility of their removal, but 
that time and patience are yet 
fiecessary to determine their force. 
Tn this case, I will not disturb the 
future operations of your mind, 
assuring myself, that you will con- 
tinue my suspence no longer than 
is proper and requisite—or frankly 
accept and return the faith of her 





Rofa: A Simple Fad. 


to whom you are infinitely deareg 
than life itself! 

Early to-morrow morning 4 
messenger shall call for the paper 
which is to decide the colour of 
my future destiny. Every moment 
that the blow has been suspended, 
it has acquired additional force— 
since it must at length descend, it 
would be weakness still to desira 
its protraction——We have already 
refined too much—J romise % 
hve—more, alas! I cannot promise. 

Farewell! dearest and most be 
loved of men—-whatever may bé 
my fate—~be happiness yours! Oncé 
more, my lingering, foreboding 
heart repeats farewell / 

; EMMA, 


7 


u 
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ROSA: A SIMPLE FACT. 


HEN the foundation and 

‘progress of a story is in- 
teresting to the finest feelings of 
the human heart, there requires 
butdittle apology for introducing 
it to the public eye. The follow- 
img tale is fraught with some of 
those sneleachaly events, in the 
¢ause and consequences of which 
= aré all, more or less, concern- 
ed. 

* What afflicts you, my good 
man?’ said I? * Alas, Sir! have 
you seen my child?”” The person 
who thus answered me, was a poor 
blind man, seated on the trunk of 
a holfow tree, at the foot of which 
issued a silver spring; his bald fore- 
head, r@bbed of its honors by the 
iron ‘hand of time—his patched 
wallet, unconscious of the bounties 
of Ceres—the beechen staff on 
which he rested his debilitated arm 
+-his body, that seemed fainting 
under the pressure of extreme hun: 
alban sightless eyes, and tremu- 
oys voice, altogether struck me 
with a kind of -reverential horror. 


1 looked once more ypon the obs 
je&t which had so riveted my amaze} 
ment, and thought that Providence 
had deserted one of her weakest 
children—the limpid stream, that 
bubbled at his feet, murmured 
hoarsely in unison with the lan- 
guage of distress, as if sensible of 
his accumulated sorrow. 

I got off my horse.—* I pray 
you, inform me, my poor old man, 
have you no ne to conduét you te 
a roof where plenty might gather 
joy, by wiping the tear of misery 
from your furrowed cheek?” 
* No one,” answered he, feebly 
raising his snow-white head. He 
pronounced these last words ina 
tone, which made me think, fora 
moment, that humanity had aban+ 
doned the world +“ What! not 
one, my old friend?’”’—* Al 
Sir! my wife and eight children, 
have all deserted me. I am poon 
old, and blind, yet I must forgive 


them; but my daughter—Oh, my — 
& bh 


daughter!” repeated he, wit 


deep- sigh, that«seemed to have — 
escaped j 
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sccaped from the inmost recesses 
of his heart.— Are you speaking 
of a favorite child, my old man?” 
au Ah! good Sir, she is more 
than a child; she is my friend! it 
was she whom, of all my children, 
i negleéted when the rays of pros- 
perity gladdened my younger days; 
and now, when I am fallen into 
the vale of years, and laden with 
horror, she jis the only one who 
willadminister comfort to my mise- 
ries!?—“* When did she leave 
you?” Yesterday, Sir, for the 
first time.’—*¢ You hare notsu rely 
been unhappy from your youth! 
you could not have arrived at so 
advanced an age if the visitations 
of sorrow had been continual.” — 
The poor man sighed, and gave 
me his history in a few words.— 
** Thad labored forty years to amass 
a few huudred crowns by the sweat 
of my brow, which I suddenly lost 
by the person becoming a bank- 
rupt in whose hands I had intrust- 
ed my littlecapital. The pressure of 
a misfortune so serious and un- 
expected, was infinitely two power- 
ful to be resisted by so weak a phi- 
losopher as me; even the force of 
christianity failed to alleviate the 
sting of woe. For these ten years 
past, my being has been comiort- 
less, (said the poor old man, point- 
ing to the place where his eyes 
once were),—for these ten years I 
have been praying for my dissolu- 
tion: many miserable wretches, 
who are deomedte wander through 
the darksome caverns of affliction, 
have hope at least to ‘strengthen 
them upon their journey; but my 
expectations of mortal bliss are 
over.”—* You must not lose sight 
of hope, my good old mamg it is 
possible vou may yet be happy.”’— 
“Happy! Ah, dear Sir! circum- 
stanced as J am, even to expedt 
such an event were presumption.” 
“You are not certain, my: poor 
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friend, but assistance thay be near 
you m the moments of your com? 
plaining.” “ Assistance! I prithee,. 
Sir, mock pot my mistortunes; 
can the power of kings give me a 
ray of light?” This answer struck 
me so forcibly, that I immediately 
turned towards the sun, and could 
not help uttering a silent prayer of 
gratitude to the Deity, that I was 
m possession of 30 imvaluable a. 
gift. He remained silent for a 
moment, restmg his hands upon 
his staff, and bending his palsied 
head towards the carth, which 
seemed, in the melancholy stage of 
my understanding at that period, to 
eali hin to her bosom ; then, issuing 
a woe-fraught sigh, exclaimed,—— 
“Oh, my daughter! amy dear 
child! but for her goodness I should 
long since have ceased to existy 
when I determine to suppress my 
being, and die by the stow minis 
try of hunger, the poor child cries 
—embraces my nerveless kneés— 
calls me her father—heg dear, her 
honored father—jn a tone of sup- 
plication so persuasive and so ten- 
der, that the influence Of despera= 
tion yields to the entreaties of an 
angel; and yet she does ngt return! 
Ah, Rosa! wilt thou leavermé here 
to perish, without the consolation 
of a last embrace, without the ra 
ture-of bestowing my final blessing 
on my child?—O, my God, dost 
thou then abandon me!” ; 
The awful manner in which he 
uttered these words, chilled” the 
very pulses of my heart. I lifted 
my streaming eyes to heaven, and 
murmured involuntarily, “ God 
of Nature, is it possible thou canst 


have abandoned him !’?—-T he poor ° 
man thanked me, and J retired,® 


laden with anguish. I had wan- 
dered some distance from the mise- 


rable man, when I perceived his 


daughter—I ran to announce the 


diswovery to-her father—J would . 
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_ not have exchanged the commission 


to have beén sovereign of the world. 
——His greedy ear drank the intelli- 
gence with rapture, and the good 
eld man was cheered once more 
witha moment of joy. His daugh- 
ter arrived out of breath—She had 
been far away, begging charity for 
her unhappy father—I looked at 
the amiable Rosa with unutterable 
delight—I thought her counte- 
nance was more than human—she 
uttered the sentiment of filial piety 
in so graceful a manner, that pity, 
admiration, and respeG@, at once 
usurped the government of my 
bosom. 

I felt a delicious emotion in per- 
ceiving with what undescribable 
tenderness the poor old man and 
his daughter embraced each other. 
O Rousseau! O Yorick!—if such 
a scene were to pass near your 
tombs, ;would you nat burst trom 
the cold monument of death to 
celebrate the virtues of the exem- 

lary Rosa! 

“¢ Ts it thee, my dearest Rosa?— 


is it thee?” said the aged father, 
stretching out his withered hand 

which seemed to seek the fond 
object of his regards with sympa- 
thetic agency where art thou, 
Rosa?—let me press thee to my 
panting heart. You tarried so long, 
that I almost began to think you 
had forsaken me.”’ Rosa instantly 
kissed the trembling forehead of 
her parent, and wetted his silver 
locks with the tears of affection. 

“ J knew, my dearchild—I well 
knew that thou wouldest return— 
come near me, that I may kiss thee 
gnuce more.”’~+§ Yon will never 
desert this old man again, Rosa; 
but constantly watch by his side 
to soften the pangs of atHiction.” 
* Ah! Sir,” replied the lovely gir 
* do not you know—-” “ What, 
Rasa?”—* That he is my father !" 
—What a sentiment !—Could vo- 
lumes express more ! 

——-Ye parents who beast of 
educating your children agreeably 
to the principles of christianity, 
bid them read this tale. 
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EPISTLE, 
Armipa toRinarpo. Subjedt from Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 
[Continued from page 386, and concluded. } 


OR love! Rinaxpo, doom’d by birth my foe; 

RrnaLpo, warm with, Hate’s habitual glow; 
Can he ?—Impell’d by fears, by tond alarms, 
I try the agency of potent charms; 
In flow’ry bands my conquering prize to bear, 
Far from the christian camp and toils of war; 
Clos’d in my arms, and bound in Pleasure’s chain, 
The sovereign of my vanquish’d soul detain; 
And, whirling in a car thro’ boundless space, 
The unconscious captive in an isle I place, 
Where far retir’d, my jealous love may be 


Securely all to him, and his to me; 


Arriv'd, 











Original Poetry. 
Arriv’d, gay Nature, to enhance my joys,” 

On barren rocks her genial pow’r employs; 

Spreads new-born verdure o’er the sterile plain, 

And in drear deserts founds her fairest reign ; 

Thou wak’st, and seest at once with wondering eye, 
AX&MIDA trembling, prostrate, anxious lie; 

That fierce ARMipa, whiose revengeful breath, 
Some few past moments had decrced thy death, 
Appear’d in supptiant deprecating state, 

To sue the’sole disposer of her fate, 

And all-subjected to well-founded tears, 

Embrac’d thy knees, and bath’d them with her tears. 
“« See, dear RINALDO, sce these sorrows flow, 

** Cansi thou, insensate, disregard my woe? 

*“ The love, the adoration that I prove, 

“ Demand from thee the sole return of love; 

“ To reign in Solyma dost thou aspire? 

“ Ah! at my suit renounce the vain desire; 

“« Another empire at thy feet I lay, 

“ A softer empire, worthier of thy sway; 

“ ‘To thy controul’my maiden heart I yield; — . 

“ Quit then the horrid sword and barb’rous field, 

‘“* The interests of the cross and triple crown, 

** And jarring votaries of a vain renown; 


“ These domes, these scenes, to us our world shall prove, 


-~ 


*“ The beauteous temple, fairest work of love; 


* "These shadowing glooms, where streams meand’ring stray 
£38 ’ g Ys 


“ The whispering zephyr, and the warbler’s lay; 

‘¢ Alfnature join’d the soul transported draws, 

“ To yield to love, and follow Pleasure’s laws; 

* Arise, dear youth, my guiding steps pursue, 

“ That bring new joys, new beauties to thy view.” 
Now join’d by tenderest love in fond embrace, 
Two vengeful foes their ardent rage etiace; 

A bright and active fire at length controu!s, 

And new creates our hearts; and blends our souls, 
And with Rinatpo makes ArMIDA one, 

Alive to only love and him alone: 

Ah! then how far from black Suspicion’s fears, 
My amorous heart indulg’d no anxious cares; 
Extatic days! Oh! happiest fate allows, 

Whien soft embraces seal’d owr mutual vows! 
When, while the sun withdrew the golden day, 

Or bright Aurora gleam’d her amber lay, 
RinaLpo, in voluptuous ease reclin’d, 

Thus pour’d the effusions of bis raptur’d mind:— 
“ Armipa, while thy beauties I adore, 

“ How do I now regret each joyless hour 

“ That pass’d unknown to love; and could I prove, 
* Ye heavens! a life without the bliss of love? 

** Ah! canst thou pardon?”’—Here thy faltering words, 
No more expressiop to thy thoughts affords; 
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The tears of passion bata’d my throbbing breast; 
And, sweeter than itssmiles, explain’d the rest. 
Calm confidence, that every doubt controuls, 
The btissful uaton of congenial souls, 

The changing heart that sought the dearer breast, 
All spoke me blest, and ever to be blest; 
Forbade to blast these moments of deligit, 

The fatal presage of thy weacherous flight. 

O hateful day! of whichy to swell my pains, 
The torment of remembrance still remains: 
Unhappy day! ,of which no prescience kind, 
Prepar’d for chill despair my shrinking mind; 
Two daring christians, by the powertul aid 

Of their more hated God, the road assay’d; 
Spite of my arts, thro’ walks; whose rugged brow 
Frown’d q’er the dreary solitude below, 

And representing glories, honors claim, 
Rekindied jn thy breast the illusive flame, 

That tore thee unrelenting from my arms, 

To wild ambition and to wars alarms. 
Trembling I cry, I raves “ Ingrate, ah! stay!” 
Thoy hear’st me not, already under way; 
The distant air returns my frantic cries, 
Receives the barque, and steals thee from my eyes: 
Loud exclamations fill the region round, 

In tears I wander o’er the beauteoys ground, 

To that fair bower, o’er love’s delightful choice, 
Where only echo now regards my voice; 
Redoubled cries in vain implore relief, 

Till faint, and sinking with excess of grief, 

On that fair flow’ry couch I sad recline, 

Whtere oft thy false embrace was paid by mine; 
There seek thee still, my feeble arms I spread, 

But only grasp an unsubstantial shade. 

Heavens! is it true my lover takes his flight! 
Infernal powers! divinities of night! 

At my dire accents leave the glooms of hell, 

For scenes love rear’d, and where be deign’d to dweil, 
Fly! bear the sword and the devouring flame, 4 
Destroy the gardens, dry each limpid stream! 

To me, to all the world, perdition bear! 

But spare him still—the pe aR PERFIDIoUs spare! 
Still let him live, th’ ingrate, whose savage heart 
Derides, perhaps; my agonizing smart. 

€an I believe; Ranazmo, that thy soul,. 
Combines with treachery cruelty’s controwl? 

Me, me forsak’st thou, on this dreary height, 

On these hoar rocks, astounded at thy flight, 
Where since thy loss scarce nature can survive, 

Far from the deity that bade her live; 

Nor I, with all the aids of magic art, 

One singl¢ charm that could thy eyes impart? 
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Thy pity let 2 hapless lover claim, 
By thee, Rrnaxpo,’ sunk in guilt and shame} 
For thee I ieft my country and my sire, 
All sacred oaths and duty could require. 
Can I again appear within that wall, 
By thee unpitying doom’d perhaps to fall, 
In sad Damascus, that my being gave, 
And where my glory found an early gtave ; 
To all the world must 1, Armipa, show, 
Forsaken, bath’d in teats, and sunk in woe; 
To public view display my glowing shame, 
The unworthy pre of an ill-fated flame! 
What do 1 say! can I confusion prove; - 
Who know no sentiment but furiots love? 
Behold I follow where tliy footsteps lead, 
Even to the canip, thy slave the yath dares tread } 
Even to the camp where once my feeble charms © 
Enkindled hate and Discord’s fieree alarriis. . 
The christians | enthrall’d; avenge them now: © - 
For one sole favor at thy*feet 1 bow?’ 
To pay my passion,’ and assuage my grief, 
Permit the, lover's name, ‘that slight relief ; 
Or near thee grant my unaspiririg fate 
May take the semblance of a captive’s state. 
Without a blush the sordid robes’ I’ll wea; 
Already have thesé hands despoil’d my fair; 
And my sad face, in grief alone array’d, 
Abhors the charms that but a traitor made. 
RinaLvo! yess prostrated at thy knees, 

In slavery and-chains, my lot ‘wotild please: 
When bravely mounting Fame’s ensanguin’d ¢ary 
eneath our walls; thy life should ‘be my care; 

Or greatly daring in the dangerous ‘field, 
Impenetrable math thy limbs shall shied 

To please and guard thee all Ax mrpa’s care; 
Her faithful breast shall meet the storm of ‘war, 
Oppose, for thee, the fieree enibattled train, 

And only fear for thee the tateful plain. 

Thy ponderous helmet, and thy golden shield, 
No calin assurance to ‘her fears can yield; 

But apprehending every adverse dart, 

May perce thy still belov’d,’ ungrateful heart, 
ArMrpa’s trembling form; amid the strife,’ 

Shall serve an aegis to protect thy life ; 

Thrice happy it expiring she can prove, 

The benerous ardour of her hopeless love. - 

Ah! whither do my wandering wishes fly? 
Cruel! too well-I know the stern ‘reply. 

*“ Armipa, I adore a power divine, 

“ A God less easy, greater far than thine; 

“ A christian I, by rigérous duties sway’d, . 
“ Thy charms have slighted, and thy: fames betray’d; 
Mbgust, 1797. G “ My 
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“ My laws reprov’d the influence of those charms, 
** When captive at thy feet, or in thy arms: 

“ Returning glory in my heart took place, 

** On wings of fire descended heavenly grace, 

“ My erring mind from dark’ning clouds to free, 
* And rend me,: bright idolater, trom thee. 

“ By my example from vain pleasures cease, 

* Forget a traitor,’ and resume thy peace, 

* Who, such fronr rigid duty, sigh’d to prove, 

“ Ungrateful to the merits of thy love; 

“ And, while a tearful long farewell I say, 

“ Must pity thee, but still my God obey!” 

Thy God!—Does he then unoppos’d controul, 
And love, fond love, no longer sway thy soul? 
But, say, when first thy vows found nought réstrain, 
When free to crown my passion, or disdain, 
Why then conceal th’ insuperable bar, 

Was then thy Deity, powerless, less thy care? 
Ah! traitor, free alike to love or hate, 

Why chuse the former but to seal my fate? 
No—fair Sopura never gave thee birth: 

Some dreary region of the uncultur’d earth, 
Caucasus, in eternal wiater bound, 

In some horrific cavern’s depth profound, 

Or raging seas, upon some boiling wave, 

To curse mankind, the fatal.present gave. 
Ingrate! thee ill becomes the virtuous boast, 

Of passion in superior duty lost; 

No longer thy dissembling talents prove, 

Thou feign’st to pity, and thou feign’st to love. 
Ah! go, while I thy legacy of grief, 

Still cherish, ’till in hate I find relief, 

Yet think not that the languor of despair, 

To curse my love and thee, confines my care; 

A fearful-fury to thy steps A 

The tent, the field, shall find me at thy side; 
Reproach shall stain thy fame, thy conscience movey. 
And make thee share the torments which I prove, 
Till death, when thou, by fruitless hopes betray’d, 
Shalt follow to the melancholy shade. 

Even there revengeful, my insatiate soul, 

With ceaseless terrors, still shall thine controul : 
The gloomy vault of hell my cries shall rend;— 
For this reward, O traitor! yet attend.— 

Vain, vain the projeéts angry lovers frame, 

hen softer thoughts arise to soothe their flame 
Depart,—TI hate thee not, but feel my ire, 
Extinguish’d by the tears of grief expire; 
Whate’er thy perfidy, the rage I prove, 
Rinatpo, dear Renaxrpo still F love! 
Attend.—Thou hast deéclar’d Religion’s charms, 
Ambition, and thy taste for War’s alarms, 
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With other murderous vows engag’d from thee, 
Spite of thyself, compel the loss of me. 

Then know, alas! my love's disastrous pow’r, 
Abjur’d for thee the God whom I adore: 
Christian or infidel, be thou but mine, 
Ariba knows no other faith than thine. 
Choose then, my customs and belief decide, 
In truth or error, thou art still my guide; 

Thy duties mine, I follow but thy road, 
Condué& me to the temples of thy God; 

Happy if by his altar’s solemn rite, 

Eternal destiny our lives unite; 

Too happy, if thy hand by love empley’d, 
*Mid the remains of $olyma destroy’d, 

Deign round my brows to twine the nuptial band, 
Or, quitting evermore this fateful land, 

On Tyber’s banks, in high triumphal state, 
To share thy car of victory be my fate. 
This testimonial of thy faith J claim, 

And fly to gain the wages of my flame: 
Whate’er the fates at Solyma provide, : 

I die thy viétim, or I live thy bride. » »M 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
TO A GRAVEL WALK. 
[From Mafon’s Poems.] 
MOOTH, simple Path! whose undulating line, 
S With sidelong tufts of flow’ry fragrance crown’ 
“ Plain in its neatness,” spans my garden ground.’ 
What, tho’ two acres thy brief course confines, 
Yet sun and shade, and hill and dale are thine, 
And use with beauty here more surely found, 
Than where, to spread the picturesque around, 
Cart ruts and quarry holes their charms combine! 
Here, as thon festa my step thro’ lawn or grove, 
Liberal tho’ limited, restrain’d tho’ free, . 
Fearless of dew, or dirt, or dust, I rove, 
And own those comforts, all deriv’d from thee! 
Take then, smooth Path, this tribute of my love, 
Thou emblem pure of legal Liberty! 


A SONG. 
[From the fame] 
HE bee that roves round every field, 
And sips the balm that each bestows, 

For sweets that common cowslips yield, 

Resigns the neétar of the rose; 
But, when the transient feast is o’er, 

He seeks the rose he left behind, 
And finds, in the forsaken flower, 

Both Nectar and Ambrosia join’d, 
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STATE PAPER. 


By JOHN ADAMS, 
Prefident of the United States of America, 


« A PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS an A& of Congrefs of the United States; was paffed on the 

ninth day of February, 1793, entitled, 4n AA, regulating forcign coins, and 

for other purpofes, in which it was enacted, that foreign gold and filver coins fall pafs 
current as money withia the United States, and bea legal tender for the payment of all 
debts and demands, at the feveral and refpective rates therein ftated: and that “ at 
the expiration of three years, next enfuing the time when the coinage of gold and 
filver, agreeably to the'ac; entitled, An att cfablifbing a mint, and regulating the coins 
of the United States, foall commence at the mint of the United States (which time foall be 
announced by theproé amation of the Prefident of the United States) all foreign gold coins, 
and all foreign filver coins, except Spanifh milled dollars and parts of fuch dollars, feall 
c0eafe to be a legal tender as aforefaid. "—Now THEREFORE, I, the faid Joun Apams, 
Prefident of the United it aeetly proclaim, announce and give notice to all 





< 





whom it may concern, that agreeably to the a@t laft above mentioned, the coin. 
age of filver at the migtaf the United States commenced on the fifteenth day 
of October, 1794, amd the*coinage of gold on the thirty-firft day of July, 1795: 
and that, confe tl¥, in conformity to the act firft above mentioned, all foreign 
filver coins, t Spanifh milled dollars and parts of fuch dollars, will ceafe to 
pais cursént as.money within the United States, and to be’ a legal tender, for the 
payment of anysdebts or demands, after the fifteenth day of Oober next; _ 

all foreigg gold coins will ceafe to’pafs current as monéy within the Uni 
Stat d to be a legal tender as aforefaid, for the payment of any debts or de 
mands, after the thirty<firft day of July, which will bein the year of our Lord 

one thoufand feven hundred and ninety-cight. _. 
In teflimony whereof I bave caiifed the feal of the United States to be 
.¢ affixed to thefe prefents, and figned the fame with gry *hand. Done 
(L. 8.) at Philadelphia, the twenty-fecond day of Suly, in the year of our 
“  " “Lord one thoufrnd feven buntived and rincty-/even, and of the Indepem 
dence of the United States the twerty-fecend. $ 

JOHN ADAMS. 
By the Prefident, 
TIMOTHY PICKERING, Secretary of State, 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


QUEBEC, July 26. up clefe to the gallows eredtes upon the 


N Frioay laft, ac ten o'clock, David 
° M‘Lane, who was conviéleo of the 
ci: me of High Treaton, and received fer- 
tence of death on the gth:ii fant; was 
taken from thec ommop gaol, and piaced 
upon ahurdie, which moved in flew fo- 
Jemnity towards the place*of execution, 
attended by the Sher:ff and Peace Officers 
of the diftrit, a military guard off fifty 
men, and e*great number of fpedators. 
About @ quarter after ten the hurdle drew 


glacie without the garrifon wall—As foon 
as it ftopc M‘Lane rofe up, he was drefled 
in white linen grave cloaths, and wores 


white cap on his head. © The Rew. Mn | 


Movntaix andthe Rev, Mr. Spark attends 
edhim,. and with them be continued ia 
fervent prayet for fome minutes. Hethen — 
informed che executioner that he 
ready, and was by him dire@eé to 4 
the Jadder,: which he immediately dior 
But the executione: obferving that he way 


wd 
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too high, he defcended a ftep Or two, and 
then addreffed the ipetators in the fol - 
lowing words, ‘* This p'ace gives me plea- 
fure, I am now going where I have jong 
withed to be, amd you who now fee me 
mut all follow me in a fhort time, fome 
of you perhaps in a few days—ici this be 
a warning to you to prepare for yorr own 
deaths.” Then addrefling himielf to the 
military, who were drawn up in a hollow 
fquare about the rallows, he added, 
You with arms in your hands, you 
ave not fecuie here even with your arms, 
Jam going where | fhali be fecure withe 
out them.”” 

He immediately crew the cap over his 
face, exclaiming ** Ob God receive my 
foul! I long to be with my Jefus!” and 
dropped his handkerchief as a fignal for 
the executioner, who inftantly turned him 
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off——He appeared to ftruggie wich death 
but a fhort time. 

The body hung’ for five and twenty 
minutes, and was thencut down, A plat. 
form with a raifed block upon it was 
brought near the gallows, and a fire was 
kindled for executing the remainder of 
the fentence. The head was cut off, and 
the executioner holding it up to public 
view, proclaimed it ‘* the head of a Trai- 
tor’-—an incifion was made below the 
breaft, and a pert of the bowels taken 
out and burnt; the four quarters were 
marked with a knife, but were not divide 
ed from the body. 

The whole of the execution took up 
about two hours, and the condu@ of the 
unfortunate fufferer was, in every refpe@, 
compofed, and becoming his ficuation. 
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ALBANY, July 31. 

N the rth int. the Bridge over the 
Schoharry-Creek, near Fort-Hun- 
ter, was fo far completed, that the wef- 
tern Mail. Stage croffed it crowded with 
paffengers, amid the huzzas and cheerful 
acclamations of a great number of {pec 
tators. This bridge has been upwards of 
a year in building, owing to the burthen, 
in a great meafure, falling on a fmall 
number of fub{cribers. On viewing this 
noble ftructure, it is prefumed, the gene- 
roufly difpofed will contribute to relieve 
the truftees, who, in order to forward this 
work, have advanced a large fum over 
and above the amount of the fubfcriptions. 
This bridge is confidered as one of the 
moft ingenious pieces of workmahthip 
of the kind in this fate, or, perh»ps, in 
the United States; and will remain a 
flanding memoria) to the honor of the 
mafter builder, Mr. Ifaiah Depouy. The 
coft of building exceeds 2700). It is fi: 
tuated on the great road trom Albany to 

the Weftern Country. 

Augnft 7.] It is with the utmoft con- 
cern, we this day lay before our readers 
an account of a mott tremendous Fire! 
which has again vifited th's city, and laid 
Mearly one fitth of it in athess It broke 
‘oat at the hour of 11 o'clock om Friday 
evening laft, in a ftore-houte of Mrs. 
‘Bradt, near the middie-dock—and not- 
withftanding the citizens flew to the fire. 
“had water in abundance, and ufed ever 
exertion to extinguith it, driven by a $F. 
Wind, it {pread with an inconceivable ra- 


pidity, and before one o’clock the build- 
ings (three houfes excepted) on five entire 
blocks of the city, were confumed. Dur- 
ing the conflagration the wind veered to 
different points, and before the fire got 
under it was nearlycalm. At one time 
all exertion appeared in vain—a provi- 
dential fail of rain, however, at this mo. 
ment, gave agleam of hope; exertions 
were redoubled, and the cammity was 
ftaved, ; 

We have endeavoured, by furveving 
the ruins, to afcertain the number of 
dwelling and ftore houfes, &c. deftroyed. 
It is at leaft eightr-fix dwehing -houfes, 
nineteen or twenty valuable ftore houfes, 
and a confiderable number of out buitd- 
ings. We do not, however, pretend 
to minute acturaty in oureftimate, ef- 
pecially as we are informed that feveral 
gentlemen, who have alfo taken pains to 
afcertain the extent of the damage fuf- 
tained, eftim#te the number of dwelling- 
houfes at ninety-five or nipety-fix—-and 
the number of families burnt out at one 
hundred and fifty, 2mounting neaily to 
one thoufand perfons, who, by this un- 
happyevent, are driven for thel\erwherever 
a friendly afytum can be found. = © 

We betieve, cvitelves within bounds 
when we ftate the lofs at 250,coo dollars; 
fome imagine it conficerably more. | 

The fire t: fuppofed to have taken by 
accident. . 
~* Great praife is due to the ftrangers in 
‘town, and people who came from the 


country to aid their diitseffed feHow citi- , 
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zens-—parficularly, to. Richard Varick, 
Efg. mayor of the city.of New-York, 
to whofe fleady condut, and animated 
example, the prefervation of Judge Lan~ 
fing’s houfe is in a great meafure to be 
attributed. ’ 

Purrape trata, Avgut 8. Captain 
Keene, arrived at Alexandria from Gau- 
daloupe, fays, thet on the 4th of July the 
town of Guftavas in St. Bartholomews, 
was nearly deftroyed by fire. 

An ingenious mechanic in Bofton has 
invented @ machine for the making of 
cards, which cuts and bends the wire, 
makes the holes in the leather, and fticks 
the wire through them, all at o:e opera~ 
tion. The cards are greatly fuperior to 
any heretofore made. 

The Venetian gommiffioners have con- 
cluded a peace with General Buonaparte. 
The conditions are as follow—— 

3. The Tetra Firma of Venice thall 
remain in pofleffion of France; a part of 
it fhall be reftored as foon as the political 
fyftem of Italy thal! be wholly agjuft: d. 

a. The fort of Venice thall be wholly 
poffeffed by French troops. A part of 
the arfenals and the Venitian ficet thall 
be at the difpofition of France. 

3¢ The. Republic of Venice fhal) pay 
3Q millions of livres. 

4- All thofe who have been. arrefted 
on account of their political fentiments 
Shall be seadedintely det at liberty. 

.$ The Venition Government thal) 
undergo a total renovation. 

This iaft article is already carried into 
eff- 4. 

The Senate 2nd Council of ten have 
received their difmiffion, and a provi- 
fiona) adminiftration has been eftablith. 
ed. The democratic part of the people 
have all power; the tree of liberty has 
already been planted in the place of St. 
Mark. The thiee ftate inquifitors are 
arzefted and awaittheir punifhment. _ 

When the Doge of. Venice put the 
queftion to the Senate whether they 
would refign their office into the hands 
of.a Commiffion, to be eftablithed by 
Buonaperte, it was carried 720 againkt 5. 

Wriiminetor, (Delaware) Aug. a. 
Since Thurfday we have experienced the 
moft heavy and inceMant.rains that ever 
were known in the memory of the oldeit 
inhabitant of this place. The wind at 
N. W. alternately fhifting to the N. 
E. browght fuch a torrent, as, in the 
fpace of thirty hours, completely to in- 
vodate all the low grounds in y vici- 
nity, and for miles diftant. ccounts 


_ from the country have verified the ce, 


z?¢ = « 


fruGion of mahy valuable bridges, houfeg, 
and meadows. Two bridges at Derby, 
(one of which was built of ftone) have 
been entirely fubverted. The bridges ag 
Newport and Whiteclay-Creek hayg 
fhared the fame fate. A ftore-houfe g 
Chriftina, the property of Mr. S. Welthy. 
has been floated acrofs the creek, by the 
impetuofity of the toirent, and depofiteg 
near 209 vards from its former (tation, 
The roads, in feveral places, are rendereg 
impervious, and the country in general 
exhibics 2 diteful profpect of its ruinoys: 
ef-s. “ : aa 
New-Yore, Auguft2. A complete 
fet of belis for Trinity Church has beeq 
received by the Favourite, Capt. Drum. 
mond, from London. The bells are eight 
in number, with the fixtures complete of 
frames, wheels, ropes, &e, The larget 
weighs upwards of 2400ib. being mu 
heavier than any other in thecity, = 
3-] A few days fince at Salem, the 
Mercury in Fahrenheit ftood at 97: fig, 
degrees warmer than it has been at New. 
York this feafon, a 
9: } Anepidemic at prefent ragesa 
the cats in this city, which carries of 
numbers every day. In Philadelphia,. 
we are informed, a fimilar diforder ha 
prevailed among thofe animals, which 
has proved very mortal, x 
12.] The ingenious Chemift, Dr, 
Wood houfe of Philadelphia, has obtained. 
the copy-right of a book, called, ‘* The 
Young Chemift's “~~ Compania 
being a defcription of a Postable Labo, 
ratory, containing a Philofophical apy 
paratus, and a great number of Chemical. 
Agents, by which any perfon may perform 
an endlefs variety of amufing and inftrute 
tive experiments, defigned for the ufe of 
ladies and gentlemen, and intended 
promote the cultivation of the icience of 
Chemiftry in the United States of Ame 
rica. By James Woodhoufe, M. D,. 
Profeffor of Chemiftry in the Univerfity” 
of Pennfylvania, Prefident of the Chee. 
mical Society of Philade)phia,” &. +. 
17] Laft Sunday, Mr. William ew. 
ley, of this city, was ordsined to the Gole 
pel Miniftry, in the middie church; and. 
an animated and well adapted difcour 
on the occafion, was delivered by the Rew, 
William Linn, D. D. from Tim. jie 1% 
** Study to dhew thyfelf approved unto 
God. A workman that needeth not be 
athamed, rightly divicing the word of 
truth,”’ tee 
We underftand, the Rev. Mr. Man © 


" Jey has accepted of a.Jibera) cal) from 


young congregation in the rowaian | 








g end Union, Tioga counry, Ifa. 
gati. x ** The wildernefs and*the fo- 
jicary place fhall be glad for them, and 
the defert thali rejoice and bloffom as the 

fe.”” , 
vel Yefterday morning, between the 
fiours of 41 and t2, John Youny, who 
was fentenced to death for the nurdet of 
Robert Barwick, one of the deputy fhe- 
riffs, was executed purfuant to his fca- 
tence. 

25.} A’curious account is given in a 
Virginia paper of an epidemjc among the 
fih—Ic fays vaft quantities of dead tathes 
have been continually floating down 

mes’s river. 

29. } The yellow fever has made its ap~ 

rance in Philadelphia, which has oc- 
cafioned confiderable alarm among the 
inhabitants of that metropolis.—-Gover. 
nor Jay has iffued his proclamation, 
dated the 27th init. fubje@ing all veitels 
from the port of Philadelphia, toa quae 
santine on their arrival at New-York. 

We are informed, that a diforder fmi- 
Jar to the yellow fever has appeared in 
the’ city of Savannah, in Georgia ;—ia 
the city of Baltimore, Maryland ;—and 
im the town of Providence, Rhode-Ifland. 

We are happy to have it in our power 
to ftate» that the citizens of New-York 
fever enjoyed a more perfedt ftate of un- 
interrupted good health than they have 
éxperienced this feafon. 

go-} On the a5 init. Mr. Merrick, 
who refides at Little Cambridge, difco- 
Vered @ comet covering the ftar placed at 


the infertion of the tail in the body of 


the Little. Bear. 

lt was between eight and nine o'clock in 
the evening ; and at the fame hour on the 
17th inft. he faw it advancing towards 
the ftar [mu} in the Dragon, of which 
it had crofled the body; having moved 
at arate through the aiecms twice as 


#apid as the moon. On the 18:h and 


h inf. it will be nearly on a line with 
at may be called the pointers of the 
Lictle-Bear , and abouteight or nine in the 
evenings of thole days, if the weather be 
clear, it will be feen to the weft of owr 
sefiith, ‘and not very far diftaat from it. 
This comet, at prefent, has no tail, but 
appears as a {mall nebulows or cloudy far, 
6f a round form, being mof bright to- 
wards its centre or nucieus. 
Richard Parker, the delegate, and 
Principal in the mutiny on board the Bri- 
th fleet at the Nore, was executed pn 
Friday, June 30, on board the Sandwich 
man of war, at Black Stakes, near 
: $;0n which occafion he behaved 
with Manly fortitude, 
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“that he meant not to hort them, At 









































The mutiny on board the-fleet-at thé 
Nore, is entirely quelled. 

On the 16th of February, 1706, the 
fnow Arthur, Captain Barber, recurned 
to Mad as, after a voyage to New Souta 
Wales, the aecth wed coat of America 
and China. 

On the 26th of April, 1794, he fell ia 
with a very extenfve group of iflands, 
counting thereby fix in number. Theié 
iflands agree with Arrowfmitin’s general 
chart, but are laid down too far co thé 
eaftwards The longett ifland lies in the 
latitude of 27. 90. S. long. 275: 15. eaft 
of Greenwich, 

Captain Barber anchored in # large 
bay, on the wet fide of this ifand, in tea 
fathom water, amd thortly after a canoé 
came off, but approached with great 
caution; and it was fometime before the 
natives, by figns of friendihip, couid be 
induced on board. ‘Fhey had no idea 
of barter, but were very willing to're~ 
ceive prefents. The next day feverat 
canoes put off, but in liew of provifions, 
as was expected, ihey caine Bil armedy 
and their boats loaded with Spears, clubs, . 
bows and arrows. 

Captain Barber made all the boats go 
aftern, and endeavoured to convince them 
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length they formed a plan for an actacky 
when they were faewn fome mufquetsy 
but they not koowing what they werey- 
took them for clubs. Several atrempted 
to board on the quarters; violence was 
neceflary to keep them off, and» fome 
who had obtained footing, were puthed 
down. . 

On this a few arrows were fired into 
the Arthur, in different dire@tions; and 
thortly a general diicharge from every ca- 
poe took place. Captain Barer imme- 
diately cut his cable, but found it nceef- 
{ary to fire upon them, from two or three 
fwivels, and a few mufquets, by whichr 
fome of them muft have been killed, ag 
the canoes were verynear the fhip. T 
report of the guns, and the. ieee 
produced, occafioned the greateft confer’ 
nation among the favagés, whe in anin- 
tant difappeared. ‘Pwo of the crew | 
were wounded by their ars@wss > va 
being a fine breege at the timc, am 
ther foon got clear of thems 

Their canoes red to be @ e 
thirty feet in length, bur fcarcely three 
fect broad. They had a Mag? ege@ed in ~ 
the middie of each, apparenciy for the 
purpole@® ftanding on to heave theig © 
ipars 5 there was from eight to 14 
men in ¢ach canoe. 

_ They 


w, 








They are a vety Mout race of people, 
not a map amongit thufe that were fcen 
appedred to belefs chan fix feet high; 
they are of @ Copper colour, with woolly 
heads. They fa no women. 
Thefe i Marids require very great cattion 
in approaching them from the weftward, 
being almoft’ furrounded with reéfs, and 
inter(perfed with fuhRen ro¢ks and thoais, 
in every dire€tiom. ~The 18th of May, 
on his palfzge to the northward, in the 
Jatitude 3. 45. fouth, Captain» Barber 
difcovered 4 tmail fandy ifland, co which 
he gaye the name of Drummbnd’s ifland, 
which appeared to have no other inha- 
bitants than birds: This ifland is very 
dow, and cannot be feen from the deck of 
a veflel more than five or fix miles. It 
lies in latitude gy 40. fouth, aod nearly 
in the tonpitall of 176. Ste welt of 
‘Greenwich—variation g. ealt. 
—MARKIAGES— 
In New-York.—-In the-capital, Capt. 
Joteph Prince, to Miés Edeanor Connor. 
—~—Capt. Andrew Marfchaik, of the Unit- 
ed States army, to Mits Safan M‘Donald. 
—Mr.: Jacob Bollmer, to Mifs Te:nple 
Coie.—-Mr. Perer J. Kentiedy, to Mifs 
‘Hannah ElizaChadfitey, Mr. Timothy 
‘Youle, to Mifs ‘Nancy Twybell..—Mr. 
Mraei'Pawxhort ,to Mify Sarah Stratton, 
—Mr. Paul Cbftaghet, 16 Mifs Hanneh 
«Van Devuzer.—Mr. Richard L. Beekman, 
to Mifs Catharine Van Beurens— Mr. 
~——— Menhaale, aged-66 years,.to Mrs. 
‘Catharine Brick min, ayed 2a.—Mr. Von 
‘Loeweattern,' to Milfs Maria Tribie.— 
‘Mr. Samuel Briftowe,; to Mifs Eliza Ann 
Gilbert.——Mr. Abraham Beiiows, tu Mifs 
‘Sally Wilkins.—/Mp, ‘Archibald Nifbet, 
to Mrs. M. Scott. 
At Shawangunck, U!@er county, Mr. 
John Gafheri, to Mild Margaret Bruen. 
* On Long Ifland.--—Ac Brooklyne, Mr. 
Nathaniel Rand, «to Mits Hannah Van 
Noftrand. 
At Cedar Swamp, Mr Jacob Crooker, 
te aaa Elizaberly Weeks. ~ 
. tquito Ceve, Mr. John Curry, 
to Mit atharine- Gailer. ; : 
Tn New- ferfey.-At the feat of C. 
Cowe , Big. Mr. Andrew Allen, to Mifs 
» Coxe, 
eantyivania.—In the capital, Mr. 
"i m Hancock, printer, to Mifs Aan 
Gavin. —'T. Matlacky Efy. ny Mis. Eli-. 

zabeth Cooper, - 

South Carolina.—At Condes: a 
John Frinn, aged 87 yeas, to re 






* 
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ms 
cas Minton, aged 23.——Mr. 
to Mifs Ann Scorer Mikel. 
In Conneéticut.—At: Ne wild, a 


L. Beach, printer, to Mifs Poly a Hali. 
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—DLATHS.<—~ 
In New-York.—In the capital, Mrie 
R. Price.—Mr. Francis GroomeJg 





af the ice lat winter.—Mr. W 
Sheriff.——Capt: Elias Romaine, aged 6§ 
years-—-Capt. A. Haddock.—Mr. Da 
mic! Carter; 

Ac Saratoga, Mr. Wouter Knicker. 
backtery aged $4 yeats, nine Months, ane 
16 days. 

In New Jerfey, the Hon? Robert Let. 
tice Hooper, formerly Vice-Prefident f 
that ftate. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mt 
Mary Smith.—Mr. Elitha Hal!.--Mp 
Nathaniel Lew's.—James Searie, BG | 
formerly a refpectatie merchant of that 
city, and a member of the firt congréh 
of the United States.—+Mir. Edwagl 
Drais.—Mr. Richard P. Smith.—My, 
Nathaniel Dickenfon, printers——Mrs, By | 
Fergulon.—Mr. James Campbeil,—Mi§ 
Sarah Jones.—Mr. Daniel. Williams 
‘Mr. William Piekertons—Mr. E, ¢, 
Boyfone——Mre jofeph C. Fifher. ©. o 

At the Wigwam hofpital, Mr. Wilk 
am Fieetwood, an Engiith gen Ueman? 

In Maryland. At Fredericktown; in 


the poor-langg 4 molatto many, aged 108 
“years. ei 
In North- a—At Rocking 










fprings, mo Eiq. 

In Georgit,—At Savannah, Capt. he 
Roffel, fot near thirty years’ matter of 
the thip Hercules.—-Mr. Thode, Brickell 
— Myr. Titus Powers, printer, and one@ 
the edito@® of the Columbian Mufela 
and Savannah Advertiiey.<+Me. 
M. Forfyth.«-M rt. Fremsietta bemey: 

AtH bia M. Day. 

At ton, Witfiamion. © 
» In Heute At Scrmfard, Jame 
Davenport, Efq. repretentative im-om 
grefs from that flate. iy 

In Rhode. lfand.—#At Providence} 
feph Fenner, Efq. Rs 

At Newport, the Hon. George Ha iy 


 £ 








Efqs aged 74 years. 
At Hebron, Rev. Elijah Lathrop, 
3 years. © > 
in Maffachofetts-—At Brimsieldj Me 
Henry Abott. « His death was 
by the bite of 2 naad dog. 
. _ “FOREIGN DEATHS. 
In London, Guftevus’ Vata, the ak 
rican, well known to sblic” 
interetting narrative of his ite. ee) 
At Fultam gland) *Sic- As 
Douglas, captain in the Rritifti nay 
At Soreze, in Languedoc, Mr© 
Sands, aged about 98 yetrs, fon 
fort Sands, Eiy. of thig~sity. ‘ 
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